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ELLOW osteopaths and friends: This 
is the opening session of the twenty- 
second annual convention of the Amer- 
ican (Osteopathic Association. We have 
met in many cities, with delightful sur- 


roundings, but none surpassed these which © 


greet us here today. The science which gave 
rise to our profession had its birth in the 
great central west, not far from the geo- 
graphical center of this Nation. 

Our gatherings have taken us into every 
section of this country, with the exception 
of the extreme South and the historic North 
East. Today we have foregathered here in 
this city, whose great honor it is to guard 
and protect that inheritance of every Amer- 
ican citizen, ““The Cradle of Liberty.” 

One of the historic acts connected with 
the birth of this Nation, that of the Boston 
Tea Party, which took place almost within 
a stone’s throw of that cradle of liberty, re- 
minds us osteopaths today of another his- 
toric incident happening 100 years later, 
connected with the birth of our profession, 
when Dr. Andrew Taylor Still on June 22, 
1874, held another party, figuratively speak- 
ing so far as his future practice was con- 
cerned, and dumped overboard the phar- 
macopeia as curative agents, by announcing 
to the world that henceforth he would try 
to aid nature by correcting bodily abnor- 


malities, instead of by the administration of 
drugs. 
We are furthermore fortunate today in 
gathering in the midst of those cultural 
forces that have made such an inefface- 
able impress upon the intellectual life and 
development of our country. And yet my 
friends, with all of these unusual and de~- 
lightful surroundings, the thought is borne 
in upon us that we are meeting under cir- 
cumstances markedly different from any 
and all of the meetings that have gone be- 
fore. 
The “Old Doctor” is gone. 
Our founder, our leader, out philosopher, 
our savant has passed on beyond. True, 
there were many meetings of late which he 
did not attend. But we felt his mental 
presence on all occasions, and he never 
failed to send us a message filled with new 
thoughts, new ideas, new truths, new prin- 
ciples, and always the admonition that na- 
ture stands ever ready to respond when we 
know her laws pertaining to this body, and 
are sufficiently familiar with them to keep 
this body in a mechanically perfect condi- 
tion. 
We are meeting today without his pres- 
ence and without the inspiration of his mes- 
sage newly sent. But all of his annual mes- 
sages, though stated in new terms and ex- 
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pressing new applications, were simply re- 
statements of his great fundamentals. In 
these fundamentals, although not the first 
to recognize man as a machine, he was the 
first to recognize “the unity of the body, 
and the law that any derangement of its 
structure is followed by disordered func- 
tion, or disease, and that the vital mechan- 
ism through a force inherent in protoplasm, 
possesses the auto-protective power to re- 
store it to normal function without chemi- 
ical, electrical or other artificial stimulation, 
as soon as complete alignment and adjust- 
ment have been made.” (1) 

All his teachings, and all the results ob- 
tained by the profession this organization 
represents, have their foundation in those 
basic principles. 

That is the anchor that will hold us safe 
through many winds and storms. That is 
the great heritage he left us. 

But he left us still more. He left us our 
colleges, our numerous sanitariums, a pro- 
fession of some 6,000 physicians, a grow- 
ing clientele already numbering millions, 
restored to health, and he left us a splendid 
example of unselfish service and devotion 
to the welfare of his fellow man. 

Nothing could be more in harmony with 
his life and his earnest teachings than the 
approaching state of prohibition, and I 
want to congratulate you fellow members 
upon the part you have taken in hastening 
that condition by precept and example both 
individually and as a profession. How oft 
did he tell us in those days agone, “I have 
just charted the bold outlines of osteopathy ; 
you boys and girls will have to go on and 
fill in the details.” 

This is the enspiriting clarion call, “go 
on,” “dig on.” I want to make a personal 
appeal to every physician here. The ques- 
ton I want to bring home to every one of 
you today is this: How am I measuring up 
to my stewardship? With what fidelity am 
I living up to my profession as a physician? 
Am I a worker or a slacker? The world 
today as never before is calling upon, aye, 
demanding that every man, woman and 
child do his duty. 

We may have been Democrats, or Re- 
publicans, or Socialists, but today we are 
Americans. Our citizens may be bankers, 


may be merchants, may be grocers, may be 
physicians, may be lawyers, but aside from 


(1) Riley, the Britannica Year Book, 1913. 
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our individual labors, what are we doing to 
help along our profession, our community, 
our State and the Nation, to help our fel- 
low beings and to accomplish the world task 
that confronts us. Our particular work as 
physicians is to prevent and relieve the phy- 
sical and mental suffering of human beings. 
We are osteopathic physicians because we 
believe we can do that work more effect- 
ively through osteopathic therapeutics than 
by any other means. 

What has been our success? As to the 
measure of relief of bodily ills there is no 
question. Modestly speaking, we have 
made good. Financially we have also suc- 
ceeded. But that is not the sum total of 
our stewardship. It is good, it is fine, it is 
excellent as far as it goes, but it doesn’t go 
far enough. It includes too much of self, 
it does not get beyond the threshold of per- 
sonal interest, if not selfishness. 


World’s Great Demand Is For Service 


The world’s great demand today is for 
service, the doing of something for others, 
the results of which may or may not in- 
clude ourselves. This service is naturally 
divided into that which one gives to his 
profession, his co-workers, and that which 
he renders to the public. The former is 
largely represented by the activities of the 
various State organizations and the Asso- 
ciation which we here today represent. 

A comparatively small number of the 
combined memberships of the different or- 
ganizations have actually done the work 
that these organizations have undertaken. 
That makes the accomplishments all the 
more surprising. Consider the recent de- 
velopment of our Association. My friends, 
it would prove most interesting and surpris- 
ing to you to study its comparative growth 
and activities over any period of its history 
you might select. This is especially true of 
the last four or five years. 

Of course each year we see and hear the 
usual run of criticism about it, and about 
this official and that official, but when these 
complaints are run down there is found to 
be small foundation for them to rest on. 
Criticism, my friends, especially construc- 
tive criticism, should be welcomed by every 
organization and every official of it. But 
that sort of criticism that has as its object 
the ousting of some individual on account 
of some personal whim or antipathy, or that 
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criticism of some organizational activity 
that is supposed to interfere with some in- 
dividual interest, has no place in our pro- 
fessional family, and should continue to 
meet with an unsympathetic response by 
our members. 

Take the work of this Association for 
the past five years which, remember, covers 
the period of the war. Within that time 
the receipts of the Association from the 
commercial world covering advertising, ex- 
hibits, etc., have increased nearly threefold, 
from in round numbers $3,300 to $9,000. 
The receipts from the profession during 
that period, covering dues, sales of educa- 
tive literature and the Osteopathic Magazine, 
increased two and one-half times, in round 
numbers from $10,000 to $25,000, making a 
total increase in round numbers from $13,- 
000 to $33,000. 

In that time there have been distributed a 
quarter of a million copies of the Osteopa- 
thic Magazine to the public, between 60,000 
and 70,000 copies of educative literature, 
books and booklets to the public, and be- 
tween 150,000 and 160,000 booklets to high 
school students, and our membership has 
increased from 2,400 to 3,500, leaving 2,200 
non-members. 

That is certainly a splendid showing, but 
how much of it is due to your efforts? That 
is the question I hope will sink deep into 
your minds today. It was principally done, 
my friends, by one man, your secretary, Dr. 
Chiles, a tireless, faithful, loyal, capable 
man. A faithful group of about fifty have 
helped him more or less. They have worked, 
though, and deserve the gratitude of all of 
us. Dr. Chiles, however, is the one who has 
done the bulk of it, and I for one feel proud 
of him and the work he has done. 

How much more could have been accom- 
plished, however, had each of us done his 
part, and had we realized that the A. O. A. 
is not an outside something, separate and 
apart from all of us 3,312 people, but a vi- 
tal, active force for the common good of us 
all. 

We have got to want success if we attain 
it, and want it to the point of working for 
it, and working hard for it, too. But work 
spasmodically and indifferently undertaken 
is not efficient. Therefore thorough organ- 
ization is necessary. 

Organization is the one great essential ta 
the success of any undertaking. Efficient 
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organization ensures co-operation that 
makes service possible, and that is what we 
have been working for this year. At Col- 
umbus the Association passed an amend- 
ment which made real organization possible. 
The general indifference of the great ma- 
jority of the Association to the vital ques- 
tions and problems of the profession, has 
been recognized and discussed by the Board 
of Trustees, and then we would say, “Well, 
Chiles, you go home and do the best you 
can,” and he would, and under his faithful 
pegging away, each year would show an in- 
crease over the years before. But under 
the amendment mentioned above we at- 
tempted to do away with that indifferent 
shoving of responsibility off on the shoul- 
ders of Dr. Chiles. Many of the manifold 
burdens of the Association were lifted off 
one man and are now divided into four de- 
partments, Publication, Finance, Education 
and Public Affairs. 


Work of A. O. A. Departments 


Each of these departments is composed 
of several members, the chairman of which 
must be a member of the Board of 
Trustees. These chairmen, with the presi- 
dent, immediate past president and secre- 
tary constitute the Executive Committee. 
These departments are charged with the 
prompt and efficient performance of the 
particular duties of each department. The 
names of the departments indicate their gen- 
eral line of activities. Now, while all of 
these activities are of great interest to the 
entire profession and will be dwelt upon in 
the reports to be made and later published, 
some of them are of such vital importance 
at the present time that they need separate 
and special mention. This is particularly 
true, because their success is dependent 
upon the enthusiastic interest and activity 
of the individual members. 

First let me refer to a service incumbent 
upon every one of us, which for want of a 
better name may be called participation in 
local politics. This does not necessarily 
mean the seeking of public office, although 
its acceptance strengthens not only the phy- 
sician, but the profession as well in the com- 


of bearing a part in the promotion of civic 
welfare. 

I take it that you, like all other osteopaths 
throughout the country, are very remiss in 
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this work. We should not be. The osteo- 
paths are good and respected citizens every- 
where. You are interested in good govern- 
ment. You want to see good men elected. 
You want the laws your representatives en- 
act to be just laws. You are proud of them 
when they pass such laws, and are grieved 
when they pass the opposite kind. Why, 
then, should you not participate in the pri- 
maries and pre-election campaigns, get ac- 
quainted with the candidates, discuss the 
questions at issue, go to the political meet- 
ings, join the political clubs, offer your ser- 
vices, and contribute to the campaign ex- 
penses, make the candidates feel you have a 
personal interest in them and their election 
—don’t think they won’t appreciate it—and 
then when the time arrives for the presen- 
tation of your bill in the legislature you can 
go to your acquaintances and friends there 
and tell them what you want, not as a favor 
or because you have done them a good turn, 
but because what you seek to have enacted 
is right and just. 

Now, because you did help them in their 
campaigns, both in money and personal ser- 
vice, because you did let them know that you 
knew they were in existence before you tried 
to get a bill introduced, and before you 
asked their support, because you befriended 
them, took an interest in their fight and did 
it all without being asked to do so, they will 
grant you a cordial hearing, go out of their 
way to help you, and aid you in its intro- 
duction in the committee and speak in its 
behalf when it comes up for vote. Osteo- 
paths sometimes remark the cool receptions 
they get from legislators and the indifferent 
interest accorded their bills. Is it any won- 
der when nine-tenths of them can’t even tell 
the name of a single member of the legisla- 
ture, let alone knowing any of them person- 
ally? Do you suppose your opponents are 
so indifferent, so short sighted as we have 
been? Don’t you think it is to your interest 
to get busy along this line? Very well, then 
do so. This applies to you, ladies, as well 
as the men. 

Don’t think you will ever get legislation 
or anything else you want if you live your 
life on the principle of “Let George do it.” 
In other words get selfishness out of your 
make-up and put love of service into it, and 
you will succeed and not before. In fact, 


if you don’t do that you don’t deserve to 
succeed. 
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When the chairman of your Legislative 
Committee sends you a request to see a sen- 
ator or representative, do it at once, or the 
whole campaign he has planned may be de- 
layed a week or two, or possibly defeated 
entirely. Don’t wait for an explanation, do 
as requested and seek an answer to your 
inquiry later. When asked to do something 
don’t say “I haven’t time.” Of course, you 
are busy. But isn’t your profession some- 
thing more to you than a meal ticket? Let 
me impress upon you the fact that you can’t 
afford not to take time to do it. Are not 
your fellow workers taking time to do the 
work that is of as much moment to you as 
it is to them? How can you dare give such 
an excuse, then? 

Then, again, when requested to do some- 
thing, take part on the program or anything 
else, don’t say “I can’t do it.” Forget your 
timid self and think of the cause you repre- 
sent. Believe in that cause and then you 
will have confidence in yourself. You have 
power and courage, but the trouble is you 
don’t know it. David had it, but he knew 
it when he defeated Goliath, yet he was only 
a shepherd lad. Napoleon didn’t spring 
from the “four hundred,” but he did things. 
You can’t all do the same things. But what 
you do, do willingly, and after a while you 
can do more. Just remember this, the giv- 
ing of her two mites immortalized the poor 
widow, while those chaps who gave a hun- 
dred times more than she did, didn’t even 
get an honorable mention. 


A. O. A. Service to the Community 


What I have just been describing has 
been connected largely with affairs of the 
members themselves—we might say the pro- 
fession’s internal affairs—and consists of 
service to the profession. The next three 
bureaus dealing with the affairs of the As- 
sociation have to do with our service to the 
community, the public. The ways in which 
this can be rendered are numerous. Gen- 
erally speaking, however, the most effective 
are those in which the individual is sub- 
merged and the welfare of the community 
is placed uppermost. Now your Associa- 
tion has been doing everything it could to 
get you members working along these lines. 
The Public Health Bureau under the di- 
rection of Dr. Josephine L. Peirce is doing 
splendid work in this direction. Thirty-six 
State societies have organized similar de- 
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partments and are working in conjunction 
with this bureau. In addition to general 
health issues, they are particularly interes- 
ted in the health and welfare of the women 
and children. 

The Public Education Bureau with Dr. 
Jennie A. Ryel as chairman, is doing mag- 
nificent work. A Lecture Bureau has been 
organized with over two hundred physi- 
cians who have expressed a desire to pre- 
pare themselves for this work. Dr. Mc- 
Caughan of Kokomo, Indiana, is secretary 
of this lecture propaganda, and much valu- 
able material is already in his hands for 
use of any one desiring to join in this ex- 
ceedingly valuable line of service, both for 
the individual doing it, and for the pro- 
fession as well. Opportunities are con- 
stantly presenting themselves for appearing 
before the public in discussing some live 
wide-awake subject. As a profession we 
have ignored all of these opportunities. 

These two Bureaus together with the Bu- 
reau of Clinics under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Ira W. Drew, are loyally giving their 
time and efforts to getting the osteopaths 
interested and started in the various activi- 
ties, which in such an admirable and un- 
selfish way, bring the profession in such 
close relationship with the public. Talks 
on these and kindred subjects before groups 
of public school teachers, the Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A., women’s clubs, men’s 
clubs, social, athletic, and political organi- 
zations will give every one of you not only 
an altruistic opportunity of helping along 
these worthy causes, but also will afford you 
a most admirable occasion for placing be- 
fore these same people the fundamentals of 
osteopathy as a therapeutic system. 

There never was a more opportune time 
for organization of clinics. Just now the 
appeal can be made doubly strong by offer- 
ing your services at the clinic to the afflicted 
soldiers and sailors of whom ere long we 
may be having many. In every town where 
there are two or three, or half a dozen os- 
teopaths a clinic should be started—not on 
the individual, but on the group plan. Sub- 
merge self. If you continue to do this work 
at your private offices, as we have been do- 
ing it in the past, the world will know noth- 
ing of it, and osteopathy as a profession will 
lose that opportunity of acquainting the 
world with what you are doing and the 
service vou are rendering. 
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As a profession we are not aggressive 
enough in offering our services to the pub- 
lic hospitals and dispensaries. True they 
would most likely not be accepted, but we 
would be doing our duty and be placing 
ourselves right with the public, who on ac- 
count of our failure to do so, conclude that 
our whole interest is in those patients who 
can afford to pay our charges. ‘That the 
public does feel this way about us is sub- 
stantiated by the following: Shortly after 
Dr. Still’s death the New York Tribune 
printed an editorial on his work. This pro- 
voked a discussion of the subject through 
the medium of letters appearing on the edi- 
torial page. I quote from one of these. 


Individual Responsibility For Public 
Service 


“Dr. Still receives Dr. Long’s eulogy 
because he did not seek personal reward 
through the spread of his method of treat- 
ment. Osteopaths as a class might well be 
proud of this, for, while they claim a large 
per cent of those engaged in the healing art 
in this country, it would be hard to find a 
group who charge consistently such high 
personal fees and at the same time maintain 
by their gratuitous service so few institu- 
tions devoted to the care of persons unable 
to purchase treatment in private.” 

This does not represent the facts in the 
case as it is. But unfortunately there is too 
much truth in it, and too many of us sit 
around our comfortable firesides in our 
smug selfishness, and if we think at all of 
the future of our profession, bewail the 
fact and express surprise that this great 
philanthropic people of the United States, 
that give so generously, sometimes lavishly 
to all educational movements, and especial- 
ly to the medical institutions, the Y. M. C. 
A., Y. W. C. A. and Red Cross, have given 
so little heed to the needs of our osteopathic 
institutions. 

I appreciate that the demands of private 
practice have been great, so great that in 
many cases you have not had time to ren- 
der service to the public. But the profes- 
sion has suffered in consequence as cited 
above. Our most enthusiastic patients, 
knowing full well as they do, of our char- 
itable professional services rendered, nev- 
ertheless unconsciously condemn us because 
of our toe infrequent association with pub- 
lic service. This makes it necessary that 
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we make ourselves indispensable in every 
phase of community and public life. 

This brings me to the consideration of 
another problem of the gravest concern, not 
only to every physician in attendance here, 
but to every osteopathic physician in the 
world. I mean our college problem. It is 
not in any wise my purpose to intrude or 
make a report upon the work of the De- 
partment of Education. ‘This question is 
so important, however, that I feel we can’t 
emphasize it too strongly, and hence my 
few comments on it. 

When, my friends, we recall that our first 
college opened its door only twenty-five 
years ago, and when we inquiringly and 
dispassionately consider what our colleges 
have accomplished in that time, we realize 
that it has been simply stupendous. Even 
to us who have gone through these colleges 
and graduated it is exceedingly difficult to 
orient ourselves sufficiently to realize that 
medical colleges are not endowed and sup- 
ported by that particular profession, so 
much as by a generous and charitable pub- 
lic, and in some instances supplemented by 
State appropriations. And this applies even 
more truly to hospitals, both public and 
sectarian. ‘This condition has been centu- 
ries in growing and developing, and, of 
course, our institutions suffer in compari- 
son in physical make-up and financial pre- 
paredness. 

We, you and I, of all people must there- 
fore sympathetically look at this college 
question as it is, a growing, struggling one, 
and not as one with years of prestige and 
an endowment of generous proportions. 
When we do come to look at it in that, its 
true light, we will be more guarded in our 
criticism and more generous in our words 
of encouragement if not of actual praise. 

When we come to see it in that light we 
will also come to see it as a problem for 
you and for me, a problem for which we 
are responsible. For they are our colleges. 
Osteopathy is our profession. The col- 
leges’ mission is to benefit osteopathy, and 
through that, the public. We are proud of 
them when they are a success, and are hu- 
miliated when they are a failure, or at best 
a meagre stccess. 

With little or no endowments, these in- 
stitutions are dependent for their financial 
support upon contributions and _ tuitions. 
An embarrassing situation for them, pre- 
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cipitated by the war, has arisen. The 
source of their student supply has been, and 
if the war goes on, will continue to be 
frightfully curtailed. This is due not only 
to the draft provisions, but also to the 
Army Medical Department’s refusal to fur- 
lough the male students within the draft 
ages, so that they may continue in college 
and complete their studies. That creates, 
fellow members, a work for us to do. We 
individually must get busy and help interest 
people, especially women, to become stu- 
dents in these colleges. I say especially wo- 
men for the reason that years of experience 
has proved that they are singularly fitted 
for this of all professions, and for the other 
very excellent reason that they do not come 
within the draft provisions. 


Helpful Work For the Colleges 


Your Association has backed this move- 
ment the past year unstintedly. That these 
efforts under the direction of Dr. Bandel 
are beginning to produce results was grati- 
fyingly indicated at the recent conference 
in Chicago, when the college representatives 
announced that they had this spring received 
between 35 and 50 per cent more inquiries 
about matriculating next fall than ever be- 
fore. They attributed this increase to the 
work of the Forward Movement. But some 
one asks, “Why should I spend my time in 
trying to get students for our colleges?” 
Because, my friend, the further existence 
of your profession depends upon the vigor- 
ous work of gur colleges. And until we 
have sufficiently endowed or philanthrop- 
ically sustained colleges, we ourselves must 
loyally do one of two things, either sub- 
scribe regularly to a sustaining fund, or 
help send a student body large enough to 
sustain the colleges. 

Here is another very potent reason, my 
friends. This flag represents 403 of your fel- 
low practitioners suddenly taken out of our 
profession to fight for democracy, that you 
and I may continue to practiceour profession 
ard enjoy the legitimate returns therefrom. 
That number is going to increase. How are 
they to be replaced except by our colleges. 
But the normal enrollment of students is 
shockingly reduced, hence the absolute ne- 
cessity for our individual responsibility in 
doing this work. You come in contact with 
the growing families as no one else does. 
You can and should help mold and direct 
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the therapeutic thought of those families, 
and help the adaptable young members to 
get a vision of the splendid and gratifying 
possibilities of osteopathy as a profession. 
You can do that work as no one else can. 
You can do your full measure of duty as an 
osteopath as no one else can. As Dr. Still 
urged us, you can fill in the details as no 
one else can. 

My friends, you will hear many good 
things this week, but I plead with you to 
remember this fact, take it home with you, 
think of it every day and remember it at 
every succeeding annual meeting. We are 
about what our colleges and profession 
made us, and when we pass on our colleges 
and profession will be about what we have 
made them. Remember that Dr. Still sac- 
rificed everything for osteopathy, sacrificed 
everything that those principles might be 
transmitted to you for the benefit of hu- 
manity. Everything you have, your home, 
your station in life are due to his sacrifices 
and osteopathy. What are you doing and 
sacrificing for osteopathy? I beseech you, 
my friends, to make this student campaign 
work a conscientiously personal one. And 
while doing this I further urge you not to 
lose sight of that very important goal, the 
securing of contributions and bequests for 
the endowment of our colleges. As we 
exert our efforts in this direction we will 
more and more appreciate that the hard- 
headed business man looks clear through 
any proposition before he goes into it, and 
will want to know who and how many of 
our own people have sufficient faith in the 
enterprise to give their time and money to 
it. All of which emphasizes the necessity 
of every osteopath becoming thoroughly im- 
bued with this fact: Public recognition and 
public reward come only through public 
service. 

Show me a church that lives unto itself 
alone, with no outside or missionary inter- 
ests, and I’ll show you one that is dwindling 
in numbers and influence. Show me a so- 
ciety or profession that is not imbued with 
the thought of service, and I'll show you a 
dwindling, passive, inert, inconsequential 
body of people. 

Carry this thought on to the individual, 
and show me a physician whose actuating 
motive in life is all for self and nothing for 
the other fellow, whose office is his shrine, 
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and I'll show you a man devoid of influ- 
ence and respect in his community. On the 
other hand take the individual or organiza- 
tion that gives freely of self for the benefit 
of humanity, and I'll show you one that the 
public is eager to assist. 

There is one more problem that is very 
near to every osteopath, no matter who he 
is or where he is located, and that is the 
question of eligibility of osteopaths for 
medical service in the Army. I shall not 
go into detail on this subject, for the com- 
mittee in charge is to do that later. There 
are some few observations, however, that I 
want to leave with you for your careful 
consideration during this whole convention 
and for you to take home with you. The 
first is this: There is nothing basically new 
in this controversy with the Surgeon Gen- 
eral. It is the same old fight that has been 
waged on every legislative battlefield since 
the days of the campaign in Vermont, which 
enacted the first bill recognizing the practice 
of osteopathy in 1897. Those battles were 
between regiments. This is between the 
entire forces of both contending armies. 

In order that we may know what our 
problem is, and that we may have absolute 
unity of action in our future efforts, let us 
get a clear conception of the conditions con- 
fronting us. 


Problem of Osteopathic Medical Service 
in Army 

First. We have the bitter and unrelenting 
opposition of organized medicine. The A. 
M. A., with all that means—and coupled 
with it the various State medical societies, 
together with all their manifold ramifica- 
tions. Every one of these organizations 
will exert its last ounee of political influ- 
ence against us. The Surgeon General’s 
office is made up entirely of M. D.’s, and 
has already sent an unfavorable report to 
the Military Affairs Committee. The Med- 
ical Department of the Council of National 
Defense is composed of either ex-presidents 
or officials of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

The psychology of the hour favors the 
Medical Department as it is now consti- 
tuted. Surgery is winning laurels, and it 
deserves them. The movie film is popular- 
izing the knowledge of these successes. San- 
itation is apparently on a very: high plane. 
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No great errors have yet come to the light, 
as in the Spanish-American war. ‘The 
country is ready, eager, even, to read about 
anything that is being done for the health 
of the boys in training and at the front. 
The papers gladly print any stories along 
these lines. The publicity staff of the Med- 
ical Department is not going to let an op- 
portunity escape to gratify that desire on 
the part of the public. It is also to the 
interest of the Government that such be the 
case. The public is not expressly concerned 
about methods employed, and will only be- 
come interested through great efforts on our 
part. Another very powerful obstacle we 
have met, and will continue to meet, is the 
practical side of the proposition from the 
Government’s point of view. 

The President, Mr. Baker, Mr. Daniels 
and the two military committees must of 
necessity all look at it from the practical 
side. What is the practical side? It is this 
(and if wise we will not forget it), the Gov- 
ernment wants 30,000 physicians to care 
for its soldiers and sailors—one-fifth of all 
the physicians in the country. Where are 
these 30,000 physicians to come from? 
That to the Government is the practical 
problem. There are about 145,000 medical 
men in this country and 6,000 osteopathic 
physicians. Secretary Baker knows this. 
He knows that 1,000 or 1,500 would be a 
generous estimate of the number of osteo- 
’ pathic physicians he could hope to get, with 
a small percentage of trained surgeons in 
that number. He knows as a profession the 
osteopaths do comparatively little surgical 
work. What is his conclusion? What 
would yours be if in his place? He must 
consider his source of supply. These are 
the stern, cold facts that confront the Presi- 
dent, that confront Mr. Baker, that con- 
front Mr. Daniels in this day of huge prob- 
lems of world importance. 

The American Medical Association 
knows that also. Surgeon General Gorgas 
knows it, and with the 145,000 drug doctors 
and all of their societies and organizations 
at his back he can afford, for the time be- 
ing, at least, to threaten Mr. Baker and 
through him the President and Militar} Af- 
fairs Committees as he does in his adverse 
report on our bill. I quote from it as fol- 
lows: “The admission of osteopathic physi- 
cians, as such, and without the degree doc- 
tor of medicine to the Medical Corps, would 
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‘have the practically unanimous opposition 


of the medical profession of this country 
and of allied countries; would be regarded, 
and justly so, as lowering the standards, ed- 
ucational and professional, of our Medical 
Corps.” Here is the crux of it all, his tell- 
ing threat, “and would have a discouraging 
and detrimental effect upon efforts to secure 
physicians for the corps both now and in 
the future, and upon the general morale of 
the corps.” 

My friends, these are the conditions and 
obstacles that your officers and Legislative 
Committee have been facing and trying to. 
overcome during the past year. The de- 
tailed report of what has been undertaken 
and what has been accomplished will be 
made to you later by Chairman Fryette, of 
the National Legislative Committee. 

It will be sufficient for our present pur- 
pose for me to indicate a few salient points 
and necessities that experience shows are 
wise and advisable. 


Osteopathic Physicians Handicapped by 
Force of Might 


Unfortunately might is against:us, 145,- 
000 to 6,000, 25 to 1, that is the contro- 
versy as stated in man power. Man power 
is not the only essential, however. This has 
been horribly and dramatically proved re- 
cently on the sanguinary fields of France. 
Although might is against us, right is on 
our side and time and opportunity will dem- 
onstrate it. 

Osteopathy has risen in spite of bitter op- 
position to its present enviable position 
through sheer force of merit. We would 
not, however, for one moment withhold 
even the slightest meed of praise from any 
deserving member of the medical depart- 
ments of our Government. Personally, and 
in behalf of this Association, I want to ex- 
press our sincere appreciation and pride, 
and deep sense of gratitude for the loyal 
and patriotic self-sacrifice that members of 
the medical profession are making, and 
without stint will continue to make for all 
the representatives of this Government in 
the enormous and bloody task it has under- 
taken. 

I congratulate the Medical Department 
upon its real triumphs in surgery and sani- 
tation, and also its discipline, combined with 
its instruction and that of the Y. M. C. A. 
concerning the loathsomeness of venereal 
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diseases, until today America boasts the 
cleanest Army in the field. 

All honor to every one of them, whether 
he falls short of his duty or gloriously ex- 
ceeds it. And yet, my friends, that grati- 
tude and appreciation only serves to height- 
en my surprise and amazement at the as- 
tonishing threat to this Government, made 
by Surgeon General Gorgas in the above 
quoted paragraph in his adverse report on 
our bill to the Military Affairs Committee 
of the House. 

Let me read that threat to you again. 
Listen, ye men and women, who have been 
licensed as physicians by various sovereign 
States of this nation: 

“The admission of osteopathic physicians, 
as such, and without the degree Doctor of 
Medicine to the Medical Corps would have 
the practically unanimous opposition of the 
medical profession of this country and of 
allied countries; would be regarded, and 
justly so, as lowering the standards, educa- 
tional and professional, of our Medical 
Corps, and would have a discouraging and 
detrimental effect upon efforts to secure 
physicians for the corps, both now and in 
the future, and upon the general morale of 
the corps.” 

Can you interpret that as anything else 
than a threat from the officers of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, that their mem- 
bers would boycott this Government rather 
than serve alongside osteopathic physicians 
in the noble work of salvaging the lives and 
bodies of the boys who are actually walking 
into the very jaws of hell in order to save 
and make this world habitable for self re- 
specting people? Hard indeed is it to be- 
lieve that any considerable number of the 
medical profession have such a low order 
of patriotism, or are afflicted with such 
blind prejudice as going to such an extremi- 
ty would necessitate. And yet, my friends, 
that autocratic ultimatum of the American 
Medical Association, delivered through the 
Surgeon General of the Army of this great 
nation, that is in the forefront of the fight 
for Democracy, is what is keeping our bill 
from being reported by the Committee in 
the House of Representatives in Washing- 
ton. Oh! the intolerance of it all! 

It is reported that Sherwood Eddy was 
asked to speak some words of comfort to a 
dying soldier in one of the hospitals in Eng- 
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land. Hardly had he reached the bedside 
when the minister of that boy came in and 
with vehemence said, “I will not permit a 
Y. M. C. A. man not a member of my com- 
munion to speak to this man now.” Recently 
a New York minister made a similar re- 
mark about a minister of another denomina- 
tion while they were working in one of our 
nearby cantonments. We all deprecate that 
narrowness of spirit, that bigotry, but the 
continued refusal of the American Medical 
Association as expressed through Surgeon 
General Gorgas, is the same principle of 
professional bigotry. 


Soldiers Need Osteopathic Care 


And yet there are about four hundred li- 
censed osteopathic physicians who are in 
the military service doing ordinary routine 
work, for which their professional training 
and experience count for naught, while 
there are thousands of soldiers needing the 
osteopathic care which these physicians 
could give them. That has been strikingly 
illustrated in the celebrated cases of Private 
Peat of the Canadian forces, Captain Stuart 
of the British Army, and more recently the 
dramatic case of Signaller Skeyhill of the 
Australian contingent. But that Hunistic 
ultimatum is the obstacle that we will have 
to overcome, before the Peats or Stuarts 
and Skeyhills while in the service can get 
the relief that osteopathy has demonstrated 
it holds for them. 

Really magnificent work has been done 
by your Committee this year. Osteopathy 
as a result has strengthened old friends and 
made new ones. A number of you have 
done some work back home. Some at the 


clinics, some on the Forward Movement and . 


some on the legislative fight. But none of 
us has done enough to help our com- 
mittees “over the top.” Do you ask, am 
I despondent, am I disheartened, am I pes- 
simistic as to the future of osteopathy? 
Just the opposite is true. Never in my pro- 
fessional career have I had such supreme 
and implicit confidence in the etiologic and 
therapeutic principles of osteopathy as T 
have today. And I have an equally abiding 
faith in its growth as a profession. Why? 
Because I have faith in you, my friends. 
I: took courage and backbone for you to 
study osteopathy in those days back there 
when there were no laws, and everything 
was ina rather chaotic state. But you then 
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had an ideal, a vision of osteopathy “and 
your ability to help mankind through its 
use. You felt then you were responsible 
for the success of your profession. And 
you were. But your success has caused you 
to lose that feeling of individual responsi- 
bility that is so supremely important in the 
life of us all. And you begin to look to 
your neighbor to do your work. Your suc- 
cess has dimmed that growing vision of os- 
teopathy which you should have. ‘The most 
of our troubles, my friends, are due to our 
own faults. 


Need of Propaganda For Osteopathic 
Recognition 
Listen to this letter from a very promin- 
ent member of the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee : 
“My Dear Madam—I have your recent 
letter. I am in favor of the passage of H. 


R. 5407, and will vote for the same if the 
opportunity presents itself. 

“T have received quite a number of let- 
ters upon this subject. * * * Why do 
not your co-laborers in other States organ- 
ize a propaganda and communicate with 
their respective senators and representatives 
in Congress ? 


“Unless this is done upon a very com- 
prehensive scale, I doubt if there is much 
chance of the passage of the bill referred to. 

“Yours very truly.” 


Now that is what we have got to do, my 
friends. That is the advice of an interested 
friend. He is a man who knows from per- 
sonal experience what osteopathy is. Heis 
also a practical legislator. He knows the 
situation as I have described it to you, and 
he knows that in order to overcome those 
obstacles we will have to bring an enormous 
pressure to bear upon Congress. Scores and 
scores of letters and personal appeals have 
been sent to Washington and made in our 
behalf. But where you sent scores you will 
now have to send hundreds, and where you 
sent hundreds you will now have to send 
thousands of letters and appeals. This will 
have to be done systematically and each of 
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you will have to do it. You have patients 
and friends who are influential with your 
senators and congressmen. You must work 
as never before. In fact you haven’t begun 
to work yet. You haven’t taken this fight 
seriously enough. When you once get 
aroused, I will have no fears of the result 
of our campaign. We must not tire, but 
keep everlastingly at it. 

There are a few of you who can be abso- 
lutely depended upon day in and day out, 
year after year, to aid in every line of pro- 
fessional activity. There are scores of the 
rest of us who have to be begged and plead- 
ed with, and urged and cajoled into doing 
anything that is for our common good. That 
is what crushes the enthusiasm of your com- 
mitteemen and officers, my friends. 

We are woefully lacking in esprit de 
corps. We express in an indifferent man- 
ner our gratification, if any, when there 
comes a measure of success to the profes- 
sion or to individual members. And we are 
also too willing to let others do all of the 
work that brings that common success. We 
don’t yet thoroughly appreciate that the 
profession belongs to us, and that we are 
as truly responsible for its ill repute, its 
failures, as for its good name and its suc- 
cesses. 

Did you get “legislation in your home 
State on your first attempt? There were 
many discouraging things happened before 
it became a law. Now if we ever get this 
legislation, if we ever get our college sys- 
tem on a gratifying basis, our profession 
must work as one. Unity, not uniformity, 
must be our aim. 

A fine young Canadian, a lieutenant, was 
leading his company in a charge in Flanders 
when a Hun shell struck him down. Some 
of his men stopped to help him up. His re- 
sponse, a command, came quick and enthu- 
siastic, “Never mind me. Carry on.” 

Oh, my friends, could we but get a mes- 
sage from the Old Doctor today I’m sure at 
least a part of it would read, “Carry on.” 
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Restoration of the Sight of Signaller 
Skeyhill 


Ritey D. Moore, D. O., Washington, D. C. 


(Read at the Twenty-second Annual Convention of the American Osteopathic 
Association, Boston, July 1-6, 1918.) 


N December, 1916, Signaller Tom 

Skeyhill, an Australian soldier, was 

picked up on the battlefield of Gallipo- 
li, blinded as the result of shell explosion. 
Mr. Skeyhill’s case was of interest, not 
alone because of the manner in which 
he lost his sight but because of the in- 
terest which attaches to the young man 
himself and because of his frequent con- 
sultations with eye-specialists in many 
parts of the world. Some of the greatest 
in Britain, France, Italy, Egypt and Aus- 


tralia examined him, looked puzzled and 


sent him away without hope. 

Before the war, Mr. Skeyhill, then a 
young man under twenty, had gained 
considerable local fame for his genius as 
an elocutionist and orator. After serving 
on three fronts, thereby getting a close- 
up view of warfare as it really is, he was 
blinded and discharged as incurable. He 
now turned his powers as a maker of 
word-pictures to good use and besides 
publishing two volumes of poems, toured 
Australia in the interests of the Red 
Cross and other patriotic organizations, 
raising $400,000 in this manner, and at 
the same time winning for himself fame 
as one of the greatest of orators the war 
had produced. 

A prospective lecture tour brought Mr. 
Skeyhill to the United States. While in 
Washington, perfecting arrangements with 
the Red Cross to help in the big drive for 
funds, he suffered severely with pains in his 
neck which prevented him from sleeping 
and sometimes caused him to awake in ter- 


ror. 


Two nights before he awoke in the 
night holding his neck and shoulder with 
his hands screaming that some one had 
a knee on his neck. Knowing little of 
osteopathy, but believing as do many 


others, who have no knowledge of its 
principles, that it was some form of mas- 
sage, he consulted Dr. Carl Kettler, with 
whom I was at that time an office asso- 
ciate. Dr. Kettler, after examining Mr. 
Skeyhill, called me into the room, re- 
marking that it was a case of shell-shock. 
After a brief discussion of the case Dr. 
Kettler recommended to Mr. Skeyhill 
that I should take his case and Mr. Skey- 
hill consenting, Dr. Kettler retired from 
the operating room and I| proceeded with 
a more thorough examination and treat- 
ment. After a careful examination, I told 
the patient that from osteopathic experi- 
ence we had learned that there were 
three locations in the spine where devia- 
tions from the normal might cause dis- 
turbance of the functions of the eye: the 
upper cervical region, at the sixth cervi- 
cal and at the second dorsal vertebra, and 
that in his case there were quite serious con- 
ditions in all of these places. 

Mr. Skeyhill remarked that it was nec- 
essary for him to go to New York the 
following day. I told him either to see a 
good osteopath there or return for treat- 
ment, as it might take some weeks to 
get his neck in the best possible condi- 
tion and that he must not give up hope 
of regaining his sight until the malposi- 
tion of these vertebrae had been fully 
corrected. 

Promising Mr. Skeyhill I would do all 
possible in the one treatment, I proceed- 
ed to the correction of the “lesions.” 
The neck was extremely sensitive and at 
first my treatment was directed chiefly 
to the relief of that condition, prelimin- 
ary to the work on the deeper structures. 
With the patient lying on his back, I first 
carefully relaxed the muscles of the neck 
which temporarily relieved much of the 
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sensitiveness. I then began to correct the 
maladjustments of the vertebrae, begin- 
ning at the uppermost articulation in the 
neck, for while some parts of the cervi- 
cal region were much worse than others, 
the whole was in very bad condition. 
After some minutes work, I attempted to 
correct the lesion at the sixth cervical 
vertebra on the left side, but the patient 
threw his hand over the left eye and 
complained of a severe pain in the eye. 
I immediately left that articulation and 
began to work the tension and sensitive- 
ness out of the surrounding structures. I 
returned to the sixth cervical and the 
patient again experienced severe pain in 
the left eye. My third and fourth attempts 
to correct the lesion there elicited no pain 
but the patient soon remarked that there 
was a sort of shimmering glow before 
the eyes though they were closed. 


After Effect of Treatment on Skeyhill 


Soon afterward the patient seemed to 
be asleep and did not reply when ad- 
dressed, which fact was a cause of much 
worry to Mr. McLennan, Mr. Skeyhill’s 
advertising man, who brought Mr. Skey- 
hill to the office. Pulse and respiration 
both being good, I proceeded with my 
work without interruption. Mr. Skeyhill 
told me later that he was conscious the 
entire time and knew that some benefi- 
cial change was taking place in his eyes. 
Overhearing our conversation he feared 
that I was going to stop my work but 
was unable to speak and tell me not to 
do so. After having corrected the neck 
lesions as far as was thought advisable 
at that time, I began the correction of 
a lesion of the first dorsal vertebra, with 
the result that with the first manipulation 
the patient leaped to the floor, seemed to 
be in considerable pain for perhaps more 
than a minute, then threw his hands tc 
his forehead and exclaimed that he could 
see. 

But for the time being there was a 
lapse of memory and he was back at 
Gallipoli, giving orders, grouping and 
placing his men for the attack and giving 
directions as to their behavior when 
reaching “No Man’s Land.” Then he 
questioned me on being there in civilian 
clothes. 

Soon his excitement calmed down and 
he went to the window, truly feasting his 
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eyes on everything in sight. He had no 
difficulty in distinguishing objects near 
or far, but was color-blind, all things ap- 
pearing white. He was no longer in Gal- 
lipoli, but could not quite understand how 
he came to be in Washington. 

Mr. Skeyhill’s friend, Mr. McLennan, 
who was with him at the time, was him- 
self a sufferer from a shell explosion and 
was in no condition to care for Mr. Skey- 
hill if he should have a recurrence of neck 
pains and night terror, such as he had 
had two night before. So instead of both 
returning to the hotel, we took Mr. Skey- 
hill to Garfield Memorial Hospital, where 
I left directions that under no circum- 
stances was the patient to be given any 
medicine, but if he should show any un- 
usual symptoms in the night, I must be 
sent for at once. The night was unevent- 
ful, the patient sleeping deeply and calmly 
throughout. The following morning the 
patient was seen about 9 o’clock. His 
color sense was returning though it was 
still imperfect. It was also very notice- 


-able that both vision and color sense did 


not return to all parts of the retina with 
equal rapidty. Both at the office imme- 
diately after the treatment and the fol- 
lowing day was this noticeable. In fact, 
immediately after the recovery of vision 
it seemed very unstable and for a few 
minutes would come and go. The pa- 
tient would start across the floor and 
vision would suddenly leave and he would 
bump into the furniture or the wall. It 
also appeared that vision in the upper 
part of the retina was more unstable than 
in the lower part, and while vision 
straight ahead might be fair, the patient 
would fail to see objects near the floor, 
and in moving about would bump his 
shins on chair or stool. 

Almost the first thing Mr. Skeyhill’s 
eyes lit upon after regaining his vision 
was a bouquet of flowers, to which he 
rushed and threw his arms about it, yet 
he could not see the table on which the 
vase was placed and bumped into it pell 
mell. 

However, before long it was certain 
that Mr. Skeyhill’s vision was pretty 
clear, for he accurately described build- 
ings and moving objects in the streets 
except for the color. Everything ap- 
peared of snowv whiteness. Upon in- 


quiry I learned he could not distinguish 
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any color difference between my dark 
gray trousers and my white shirt. He 
was pleased at the beautiful whiteness 
of his khaki jacket which I handed him, 
but asked who had removed the red 
stripe from the shoulder which, how- 
ever, had not been removed at all. He 
also exclaimed while looking from the 
window that he had never seen white 
grass before. 

Friday afternoon, Mr. Skeyhill wanted 
to leave the hospital. I went out about 
three o’clock and the patient having fully 
recovered from the mental lapse, report- 
ed that he was feeling fine. His eyes 
were still quite sensitive while out in 
the sunlight and I directed him to wear 
his dark glasses for a few days until he 
became accustomed to the light. There 
were still spots on the retina where the 
color sense was imperfect and he re- 
marked that things looked “somewhat 
piebald.” 


Rapidity of the Recovery More Remark- 
able Than the Fact Itself 


The strange thing about Mr. Skeyhill’s 
recovery was the rapidity of it rather 
than the fact that his sight was restored. 
He recently informed me that he could 
see almost as well as ever. Physiologists 
have long known that there was a center 
directly connecting with the eyes to be 
found in the spinal cord in the cervico- 
dorsal region, but before the osteopathic 
school made practical use of this knowl- 
edge in the treatment of eye disorders in 
the human it remained chiefly of interest 
as a curious bit of physiological informa- 
tion. About nine years ago while discuss- 
ing the defective vision of a horse of 
mine with a veterinary physician, I men- 
tioned to him this eye center and he told 
me that he had known collar strain to 
cause defective vision in a horse. I think 
that we may consider it as conclusively 
proven that the cilio-spinal center of 
Budge, or at least some center in close an- 
atomical relationship to it has functions 
far more important than that of dilating 
the pupil of the eye. 

We are here furnished some interest- 
ing materials for speculation and we 
shall also put up to the physiologist some 
difficult questions to be answered. What 
have these eve centers in the cervico- 
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dorsal region of the cord to do with vis- 
ion? I have observed dilated pupils and 
loss of vision following trauma in this 
region, but I conclude that this center 
has much more important functions to 
perform than mere enlargement of the 
pupil, the function ascribed to it by physi- 
ologists. 


Impulses initiated by the entry of light 
into the eye, must be communicated to 
this center in the upper dorsal, otherwise 
it would be of no use in the body econ- 
omy, but it now would seem probable 
that the integrity of that center is also 
an essential to vision, something hereto- 
fore not suspected by physicians in gen- 
eral. Another patient of mine experi- 
enced sensations of light in the eyes one 
day while I was attempting to correct a 
lesion in this region. 

In the examination of the few cases of 
blindness, partial and complete, due to 
various causes, which have come to my 
notice, I have found that extreme tender- 
ness and bad lesions in the uppermost 
dorsal region are frequent. If we discov- 
er this marked soreness in the upper dor- 
sal probably two treatments per week 
are better than if given more frequently. 
Many years ago I learned from Doctor 
Still, in a talk he gave a small group of 
students one day in the infirmary halls, 
the importance of the sixth cervical sub- 
luxation in pathological conditions of the 
eye. My limited experience has but con- 
firmed the truth of the Old Doctor’s 
teaching. 

One thing which I wish to call to your 
attention is that we shall probably find 
real optic atrophy will always remain in 
the incurable class, but that the term 
“optic atrophy” is at times used as a 
diagnostic receptacle in which to dump 
many cases showing no atrophy what- 
ever, and yet having no cause apparent 
to the medically trained oculist to which 
the blindness can be ascribed, the condi- 
tion is called atrophy. A sudden onset 
and history of trauma are frequently 
found back of the spurious variety. 

An interesting phase of this case was 
the temporary mental unbalance and 
lapse of memory, apparently originating 
in the upper dorsal, but after rapidly 
thumbing the leaves of my book of ex- 
perience I remembered another case who 
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several times was rapidly restored to a 
normal mental state by work at the sec- 
ond dorsal. In Skeyhill’s case I was quite 
convinced that the shock and irritation 
caused by the sudden correction of the 
upper dorsal lesion was responsible for 
the mental condition, and I felt confident 
all the time that if the mind didn’t read- 
ily clear of itself there would be but lit- 
tle difficulty in bringing about a return 
to normal. 

From my experience with functional 
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mental disorders, which has been very 
limited, I am led to believe that the 
upper dorsal lesion is one of the principal 
offenders both in cases showing excite- 
ment and in those of the depressed type. 
I shall be much interested to hear of the 
observations of others upon this particu- 
lar point. Dr. Hildreth tells me that in 
his experience, which of course has been 
many times greater than mine, the mid- 
dorsal is even a greater offender than the 
upper. 


Reports Presented at A. O. A. 
Convention in Boston 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES ANNUAL 
REPORT 


The report of the Board of Trustees was 
presented by Dr. W. A. Gravett, as follows: 


To the Members of the American Osteo- 
pathic Association: 


Your board begs to submit the following 
report for the past year: 


Recognition in the Army Medical 
Service 


In accordance with the expressed senti- 
ment and spirit of the last annual meeting 
at Columbus, your board conceived its first 
duty to be the continuation of the effort 
being made at Washington to secure recog- 
nition in the Army Medical Service. 

In assuming the greater responsibilities 
associated with this work your board has 
been supported by a feeling of assurance 
that the membership was in full sympathy 
and appreciative of the many difficulties to 
be encountered. It assures you that every 
step which has been taken was first given 
serious consideration as to just what the re- 
sult of that particular action might mean to 


the future status of osteopathy as a distinct 
system of therapeutics. No hasty action 
has been taken in any instance. 


Special Fund. 

The remainder of the fund which had 
already been raised by voluntary subscrip- 
tions for this work was used solely for its 
intended purpose. The fund raised by an 
assessment of $3 per member was placed 
under the supeg vision of the Department of 
Public Affairs to be disbursed for the main- 
tenance of the various bureaus of which the 
department is comprised. 

The financing of the National Legislative 
Bureau, under whose direction the work 
at Washington is being projected, has been 
considered of first importance in the dispo- 
sition of this fund. The other bureaus have 
curtailed their activities and expenditures 
for the time being. 


Slackers. 


At this point your board regrets to report 
that there are among our numbers some 
1,500 who, up to this time, have failed to 
respond to this assessment. It is suggested 
that these practitioners stop in their busy 
work for just one minute and consider how 
much they really owe, not to the A. O. A., 
but to osteopathy, which is now fighting for 
its very life. 
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National Legislative Bureau. 


The National Legislative Bureau in con- 
nection with Attorney Patterson of Chi- 
cago has pushed this work vigorously. ‘The 
profession responded well to the appeal of 
this committee to write to members of the 
Military Affairs Committee and Congress. 
Your board trusts that you will respond as 
well a second or third time, if called upon 
to do so. It endorses the recommendation 
of the committee, ““That no more thought, 
time or money be spent on drafting new 
bills, but that all our efforts be concentrated 
on H. R. 5407.” 

The chairman’s report has been heard at 
this convention, therefore it will suffice for 
the board to say further that it shares your 
hopes of ultimate success. However, if 
success is delayed we must not and will not 
quit, but “carry on.” 

Definition of Osteopathy. 

Your board earnest!y requests that the 
profession as a unit abide by the statements 
made at Washington as to what osteopathy 
is and what it represents as a complete sys- 
tem of medicine. Osteopathy has practi- 
cally asked that it be defined and accepted 
as being co-extensive with the healing art 
in its every phase—therapeutics, hygiene, 
prophylaxis, etc. 

It will interest you to know that about 
2,000 members and 100 non-members have 
responded to this assessment. There has 
been expended to date $7,644 on this work. 
There remains approximately $2,223 of the 
fund. 

School Auxiliaries 


Owing to the unsettled and chaotic condi- 
tions of our schools this year not much 
progress has been made in auxiliary work. 
The American School of Osteopathy, Des 
Moines-Still College and the Philadelphia 
College have organizations, and one is being 
organized at the Massachusetts School. 
Your board urges that this work be kept 
up, as it holds vast possibilities for good in 
welding the students to the cause of osteop- 


athy. 
Departments 
Last year the work of this organization 
was divided into four general departments, 
Department of Education, Department of 
Publication, Department of Finance and 
Development and the Department of Public 
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Afiairs. Each department was placed un- 
der the supervision of a member of the 
board. This arrangement has proven sat- 
isfactory — more has been accomplished 
than before, despite abnormal conditions. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Under this department last year’s For- 
ward Movement was conducted and was 
productive of good results. ‘The schools 
have reported an increase in the number of 
inquiries from prospective students. How- 
ever, our colleges need greater support than 
ever before. During the year a proposition 
was placed before each State organization 
to offer a scholarship ina college of osteop- 
athy to students writing the best article on 
an osteopathic subject. So far as is known, 
only the Illinois Society has acted upon this 
proposition. The results there were consid- 
ered very successful. Your board again 
urged the adoption of this or a similar plan. 


Conference at Chicago. 

On recommendation of this department 
and many members of the Association, your 
Executive Committee authorized a volun- 
tary conference to discuss educational prob- 
lems at Chicago, April 26th and 27th. As 
proof of the interest in the success of our 
colleges there were present between 75 and 
100, all of whom attended at their own ex- 
pense. The conference will doubtless re- 
sult in bringing about a better working rela- 
tionship between the colleges and this or- 
ganization. ‘The report was published in 
the official minutes. Your board believes 
the individual members of this Association 
will respond to the call of the schools at 
this critical time. 


Compilation of the Reports of Examining 
Boards: 

Forms were sent to State boards of os- 
teopathic examiners asking for information 
as to the grades made by students of each 
of the several osteopathic colleges recog- 
nized by this Association in the more im- 
portant subjects. As soon as these reports 
are all received they will be tabulated for 
the use of this department. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLICATION 


Your board hardly believes it necessary 
to remind you that this has been a bad year 
for publication. The increased cost of ma- 
terial and labor, war conditions and gov- 
ernmental matters over which we have no 
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control are factors which have had a disas- 
trous effect on the year’s showing. The 
JournaL has progressed and the amount of 
advertising has kept up even though adver- 
tisers have shown a tendency toward cur- 
tailment. 


Osteopathic Magazine. 


The ruling of the Postal Department in re 
the Osteopathic Magazine has added to the 
difficulties of this department. Since Feb- 
ruary the entire list has had to be mailed at 
the book and circular rate. This has neces- 
sitated our reducing the weight and conse- 
quently the size of the magazine. There 
seems to be a demand for the magazine, and 
notwithstanding all the difficulties men- 
tioned it will show a slight profit to the As- 
sociation for the year. 


DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


Finance 

Monthly statements of the receipts and 
disbursements of the Association are fur- 
nished by the Executive Committee. Quar- 
terly statements are furnished each mem- 
ber of the board. The annual report will be 
published in the official proceedings, and 
your careful study of the same is earnestly 
advised. Despite all the unfavorable condi- 
tions throughout the year we have operated 
at a small profit, whereas last year there re- 
mained a considerable deficit. 


Development. 
Developmental work is necessarily slow. 


This feature, too, has been greatly ham- . 


pered by present conditions in the business 
world. The special assessment was col- 
lected under the supervision of this depart- 
ment. A questionnaire was also prepared 
and sent out to aid in securing information 
for the use of the board in determining the 
actual cost of membership in the Associa- 
tion. Your board again calls your attention 
to the fact that the financial affairs of your 
Association are audited annually by a certi- 
fied public accountant. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


This department comprises the Bureau 
of Public Education, Bureau of Public 
Health (women’s department), Bureau of 
Statistics, Bureau of Clinics, Bureau of 
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Publicity, Bureau of Legislation (National 
and State). 

The work accomplished by these bureaus 
is covered fully by a report of the chairman 
of this department and by individual reports 
of the bureau chairman. They will appear 
in the official proceedings. Your board, 
however, wishes to state that notwithstand- 
ing a deficiency of funds these bureaus have 
accomplished much more than ever before. 
A new departure is the, establishment of an 
exhibition booth for the use of the Bureaus 
of Public Education and Public Health. 
This was done to bring to your attention the 
means that the A. O. A. is attempting to 
place at your disposal for educational pur- 
poses. 


Lack of Co-operation 


At this'time your board regrets to report 
that so far we are unable to secure satisfac- 
tory co-operation with the State societies. 
The A. O. A. representatives in the several 
States, as carried in the directory, were ap- 
pointed on the suggestion of the several 
State presidents. There seems apparent 
among the State organizations a_ general 
trend toward a federalization of the local 
district and State societies and the A. O.A. 
Your board trusts some general plan may be 
developed and submitted for approval and 
for general adoption. 

To bring about an improvement in this 
respect a letter was directed to each State 
president soon after the meeting at Colum- 
bus, suggesting that insofar as possible 
State secretaries who had proved efficient 
be retained in office indefinitely, and further 
directing the consideration of the State or- 
ganizations toward assuming a part or all 
of the expense attendant upon the secreta- 
ries’ attendance at these annual meetings. 
Notification was also given that the board 
had complied with the request of the State 
Secretaries’ Association in appointing a 
member of the board who is also a State 
secretary to work with them, thereby secur- 
in more effective co-operation between the 
board and the States. We regret that so 
far we are unable to report just what has 
been accomplished through this action, nor 
do we know how many States complied 
with our suggestion. 


Membership _ 
Our hopes of materially increasing our 
membership were not realized in spite of 
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more or less definite planning. About 260 
members were dropped from the roll 
through death, resignation or failure to pay 
dues ; 353 new names have been added, mak- 
ing a net increase of about 100, which is 
less than the average for the past two years. 
The Association cannot grow unless it re- 
ceives at least 500 new members per year. 

It is with great sorrow and regret that 
your board is called upon to report the 
death of two of its members during the past 
year: 

Dr. Andrew Taylor Still, who departed 
this life in December, 1917, has ever been 
a silent member of this board. The spirit 
of his voice has been the deciding factor in 
many important issues. We bow in rever- 
ence to his memory and name. Your board 
appointed a special representative, Dr. Mc- 
Connell, to attend the funeral of Dr. Still. 

Dr. Mary L. Sims, of Columbia, S. C., 
Was an active, earnest worker in the. pro- 
fession, and served the membership with 
great credit as a member of the board. Her 
death occurred March 18, 1918. 

To the service flag which was dedicated 
so impressively at the opening session of 
this convention, and which now hangs above 
this platform your board points with par- 
ticular pride to one star, Dr. F. C, Farmer, 
of Chicago, after serving the profession so 
splendidly as program chairman at Kansas 
City and Columbus, was elected a member 
of the board last year. Late in February he 
resigned to enter the military service. 

In conclusion your board desires to com- 
mend the splendid spirit of service shown 
by all the departments, bureaus and com- 
mittes, and earnestly asks of this body col- 
lectively and individually your undivided 
support for the coming year. It believes 
you appreciate fully the crisis through 
which osteopathy as a profession and a 
science is now passing. 

(Signed) 

Georce W.- President, 
For the Board. 


REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


To the Board of Trustees: 

One of the first duties of this department 
was the definite fulfillment of the provisions 
embodied in the following resolution adopt- 
ed by the board: “The Department of Pub- 
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lic Affairs may retain attorneys whose coun- 
sel shall at all times be available to the offi- 
cers of the Association and to State organi- 
zations.” 

A modification of the original contract 
form as submitted to ex-President Mea- 
cham was accepted and entered into with 
Mr. Perry S. Patterson for the law firm of 
Shepard, McCormick, Thomason, Kirkland 
& Patterson, Chicago, Ill. This contract ex- 
pires Aug. 20, 1918. A renewal will be 
agreeable to the firm on the same terms. 

The action of the board in entering into 
this contract was induced by two exigencies 
in particular. The first, and concededly the 
most important, was the work to be done at 
Washington, D. C., relative to recognition 
in the Army Medical Service. The second 
was the advocacy of certain State organi- 
zations for an A. O. A. legal department at 
the disposal of co-operating State societies. 

By virtue of his official position as chair- 
man of the National Legislative Committee, 
Dr. H. H. Fryette, of Chicago, came in con- 
tact with Attorney Patterson more than any 
one else, and his report to the board will 
cover the activities of counsel in relation 
thereto. 

The State societies have not availed them- 
selves of the opportunity provided. To this 
office there has come but one inquiry, and 
that, within the last month, from Iowa, in 
regard to a test case in the courts to prove a 
certain treatment to be the practice of os- 
teopathy. 

However, the retainer clause covers an 
opinion only. Any help in preparing a brief 
would come under the per diem clause. The 
expense thus involved might be great and 
the individual State would have to assume 
it. The necessity of our taking such a posi- 
tion is apparent—otherwise several such 
demands at the same time would bankrupt 
the organization. In justice to the board it 
should be stated that the board questioned 
the practicability of this feature, and only 
acquiesced in its adoption because it was 
considered an opportune time to try the ex- 
periment, inasmuch as the demand on the 
attorney’s time would be heavy through the 
National Legislative Bureau’s activities. 
Many States employ their own counsel by 
the year. The local influence of an attor- 
ney, the local circumstances prevailing, the 
difference in State laws regulating medical 
practice, are all factors which must be and 
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are taken into consideration in judicial and 
legislative contests. 

Osteopathy is passing rapidly through a 
stage of transition. The situation must be 
met as it arises. The A. O. A. with a com- 
piled record of past experiences plus intui- 
tion should be and probably is better pre- 
pared to furnish advice than any one out- 
side the profession.- Routine procedure in 
legal and legislative action is so well de- 
fined that it is easily obtainable. 

Therefore as far as maintaining this legal 
department for the benefit of State organi- 
zations is concerned, we believe it to be im- 
practical. ‘The renewal of this contract 
should be dependent upon the report of the 
National Legislative Committee. 

Each bureau chairman has submitted an 
exhaustive report covering his or her activi- 
ties. The completeness of these indicate 
the amount of hard work and conscientious 
effort put forth by the committee compos- 
ing each bureau. 


Bureau of National Legislation 


Dr. H. H. Fryette, Chairman. 


The department has recognized this as a 
special committee, the personnel selected be- 
cause of their fitness for this specific pur- 
pose. Early in the year one or two confer- 
ences were held with the chairman. The 
contract with the legal firm was considered. 
An understanding of the relationship be- 
tween the bureau and this-department was 
obtained. Since that time we have tried to 
support the committee in every way, regard- 
ing their work as of first importance. The 
board has conferred upon this committee 
as nearly executive privileges as a commit- 
tee would care to assume in a matter of this 
kind; at least it seems so to us. 


Bureau of State Legislation 
Dr. Asa Willard, Chairman. 


The bureau has compiled an enormous 
amount of data covering legal and legisla- 
tive precedents. Enough has been arranged 
and printed in pamphlet form to serve in 
almost any instance. It is invaluable and 
may be obtained upon request, practically 
without cost. In securing and compiling all 
of this it follows that the person doing so 
should be able to furnish a most competent 
opinion on. these subjects. Dr. Willard can 
and will for the asking. It has been sug- 
gested time and again that States submit 
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any contemplated legislation to this bureau 
for approval. It should be, but is seldom, 
if ever, done. True, there are some individ- 
ual requests in regard to securing evidence 
for prosecuting imitators, but the State or- 
ganizations either do not know that we have 
it or do not want it. Dr. Willard’s answer 
to this is as follows: “In not half the cases 
are the president and secretary of the State 
Association the dominating factors in their 
States.” 


Bureau of Public Education 
Dr. Jennie A. Ryel, Chairman. 

This report covers a wide range of activi- 
ties. It is particularly interesting by reason 
of the fact that it brings out a phase of the 
present situation in regard to State co-oper- 
ation. We believe that Dr. Ryel senses the 
proper relationship between individuals and 
State societies and the national organiza- 
tion. We quote from a previous report 
made to this department: “I regret to re- 
port that the States as organized bodies 
have not availed themselves of our service, 
and here, I think, is the weakest point in the 
public education machine. We are dealing 
almost entirely with individuals, and the call 
from individuals has increased. We do not 
have any means of finding out the work that 
States are doing and have not to date been 
able to bring about unity of purpose be- 
tween States and A. O. A.” Again: “TI 
have given to the individual calls the best 
T had, but haye nevertheless looked upon it 
as a temporafy responsibility which would 
be largely removed from the office when we 
can succeed in completing the organization 
which has been blocked.” 

The point is that the demand from indi- 
viduals must be met, and it seems that the 
A. O. A. must do it against its wishes, but 
it only accepts the task temporarily. If this 
work was assumed by the States co-operat- 
ing with the A. O. A. it would permit Dr. 
Ryel to use all her forces in the larger (but 
not more important) problems of the pro- 
fession, such as the work to be done in pub- 
lic education through public committees and 
organizations like the Bureau of Education, 
Department of Interior, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. 
C. A., Vocational Guidance, and dozens of 
other promising lines. 

Again we desire to quote from Dr. Ryel’s 
report: “At the beginning of the present 
year the program was so outlined as to give 
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to each member of the committee certain 
definite tasks for which he seemed particu- 
larly fitted, and in which he had shown 
greatest interest. This method has not been 
entirely satisfactory, although I am con- 
vinced that every member of the present 
committee is genuinely alive to the impor- 
tance of bureau activity. I believe rather 
that the handicap which prevented efficient 
work under this plan is exactly that which 
retarded the development of our public edu- 
cation in previous years, viz., the numerous 
demands made upon the time of the individ- 
ual, and the complete dependence of the 
committee upon correspondence for inter- 
change of ideas or conference. After some 
months of unsatisfactory work I became 
convinced that it would be necessary, if we 
were to accomplish anything like our pur- 
poses, to secure the assistance of a lay per- 
son particularly interested in the advance 
of osteopathy and adapted by nature and 
training to aid us. When I found the indi- 
vidual whom I believed would prove satis- 
factory, I approached the Department of 
Public Affairs with an offer to make a 
change in my office secretary and to engag« 
one qualified for the double service as my 
personal secretary and as secretary to, the 
chairman of the bureau as well—asking only 
that the A. O. A. should meet the difference 
in expense necessary to secure the higher 
grade of service. This offer was accepted, 
and on February 11 Miss Hinderland began 
work in this double capacity. I desire to 
report that our efficiency has since that date 
been many times multiplied, and I am en- 
tirely convinced that in the employment of 
the right kind of lay service both for the 
A. O. A. and for States there lies the solu- 
tion of the public education problem.” 

The important points here are the reasons 
stated for failure, viz., “the numerous de- 
mands made upon the time of the individual 
and the complete dependence upon corre- 
spondence,” etc., and also the solution of the 
problem by the securing of competent help 
for a money consideration. 


Bureau of Clinics 
Dr. Ira W. Drew, Chairman. 

It has been a great disappointment to the 
chairman of this bureau and this depart- 
ment that we were unable to establish war 
clinics in or near cantonments. ‘The obsta- 
cles, however, seemed insurmountable. The 
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best that could be done was to offer to indi- 
vidual soldiers, through the A. O. A., the 
services of the profession gratis, and pre- 
sent the same offer formally to the com- 
manding officer of the Medical Service. 


Bureau of Statistics 
Dr. Geo. B. F. Clarke, Chairman. 


Notwithstanding the extra effort put forth 
by the chairman of this bureau, supplement- 
ed by the help of this department, the re- 
sponse from the States has been unsatisfac- 
tory. True, there is an improvement over 
last year in some respects, but there remains 
an indifference which seems hard to account 
for. We regard this bureau as one of the 
most important that we have in the organiza- 
tion. So much that is vitally important in 
the way of past history has been neglected 
in the States, consequently the securing and 
compiling of information in response to Dr. 
Clarke’s questionnaire calls for much of 
the individual’s time, hence innumerable de- 
lays. There is a mass of detail work in con- 
nection with this bureau. Since the passing 
of Dr. Still it becomes particularly impor- 
tant that all data bearing on the early his- 
tory of osteopathy be obtained and compiled 
chronologically. The A. O. A. should as- 
sume responsibility in doing this. A depos- 
itory for safekeeping should be provided, 
perhaps in connection with the Research 
Institute. 
in connection. We believe that there is 
much of value which will now become scat- 
tered unless immediate steps are taken 
looking to a guarantee that all material so 
presented will be preserved for posterity. 
This department has taken the matter up 
with some of those most concerned, and is 
assured that if a committee be appointed by 
the A. O. A. arrangements can doubtless be 
made. Authors of osteopathic books and 
publications have expressed themselves as 
willing to donate to this end. 


Women’s Bureau cf Public Health 


Dr. Josephine L. Peirce, Chairman. 

The work of this bureau is far reaching. 
It has grown and continues to grow with 
such rapidity that some measures must be 
planned immediately to help take care of 
the enormous amount of work the chairman 
is assuming. There are several reasons for 
its success. This bureau deals with the wo- 
men members of our profession. They are 
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good workers and loyal to the science. They 
so greatly outnumber women practitioners 
of any other school of medicine that the 
field is practically unlimited and the easiest 
of development we have. Therefore ad- 
vantage should be taken of it. 

Dr. Peirce’s plan of organization in re- 
gard to the State chairmen and their com- 
mittees being placed in the list of standing 
committees of the various State societies re- 
quired to give a report at each annual meet- 
ing is effective in correlating this work. The 
following from this same report is inter- 
esting in showing the attitude these bureaus 
take toward the State societies in assuming 
this work: “The bureau has and will con- 
tinue this plan until assured that each State 
and district association fully realizes the im- 
portance and assumes the responsibility of 
our duty as a profession in matters concern- 
ing the public health.” 

Recapitulation 

In all these reports there is evidence of 
the indifference of State organizations to- 
ward A. O. A. departmental efforts. In 
considering this fact we are forced to the 
conclusion that the States either do not ap- 
prove of the work we are trying to do, or 
the plan does not appeal to them. We can- 
not believe that it is the former, but rather 
the latter. Some plan must be worked out 
whereby the State societies will carry on 
much of this work through their own organ- 
izations, bringing it up to the State secre- 
tary. Here should be the point of contact 
between the A. O. A. and the State organi- 
zation. In clinics, education, health and 
statistics a large part of the work which is 
now being done by these various bureaus 
should be done by district and State socie- 
ties, compiled and recorded by State secre- 
taries, this in turn furnished to these bureau 
chairmen to be correlated for the general 
cause. 

It is easier for a State to select competent 
workers from their own organization to do 
this detail work than it is for the A. O. A. 
The A. O. A. should not go past the State 
society, but the State society in turn should 
see that it is not necessary for the A. O. A. 
to do so. These chairmen realize this fact, 
and frankly state that they do much of the 
work because it is essential and there is no 
one else to do it. They are more than will- 
ing to turn it over to the States when they 
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are ready to assume responsibility for its 
doing. The important thing is to seek an 
acknowledgment from the States that gov- 
ernment is essential to any organized body, 
and to appreciate ourselves there can be no 
successful government except by consent of 
the governed. The way we work now as 
between State and National organization is 
like a lot of ribs without a backbone. 

The present constitution and by-laws gov- 
erning this organization were prepared and 
adopted at a time when osteopathy as a 
science and as a profession was in an early 
stage of development. At that time the A. 
O. A. bore to the practitioners in a State 
much the same relationship that a State 
society now bears. At intervals revisions 
have been made to meet current exigencies. 
These revisions have always been made in 
accordance with the provisions of the con- 
stitution and have served their purpose. 
However, in the last few years osteopathy 
has become recognized so generally as a 
complete system of medicine that the prac- 
titioners have organized in local units for 
mutual protection and advancement. Thus 
the relationship between the State societies 
and the individual is altered. They now 
deal with a unit known as a district, and in 
some instances the district has one or two 
units known as local societies. This has 
come about so rapidly that the State socie- 
ties have scarcely had time to adjust them- 
selves to new conditions. 

We believe there is need of a revision of 
the constitution and by-laws, particularly in 
regard to the relationship between local, 
district, State and National units of organi- 
zation and we suggest: 

That with the consent of this assembly 
the Board of Trustees undertake to district 
all the territory involved into convenient 
groups of States or provinces. That they 
call a special meeting of each district and 
appoint a presiding officer—at which meet- 
ing plans may be submitted and discussed 
looking to a plan for co-operative organiza- 
tion between all units. The plans as sub- 
mitted then to be the basis upon which a 
constitution may be written and universally 
adopted, at least in the essential points, by 
all the States. | 

We recommend : 

That the renewal of the contract with At- 
torney Patterson be contingent upon Dr. 
Fryette’s report. 
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That these bureaus continue for another 
year along these same lines, that is, under 
this department, the chairman continuing to 
exercise his judgment in the distribution of 
this fund among the several bureaus with 
the understanding that the work at Wash- 
ington is of paramount importance and the 
National Legislative Bureau has first call. 


That the board instruct this department 
specifically, or appoint a committee direct 
to arrange details for a depository, the re- 
port and plans to be submitted the ex-com- 
mittee for approval not later than Dec. 31, 
1918. 


All of which is most respectfully sub- 
mitted. 


W. A. Gravett, D. O., Chairman. 


REPORT ON NATIONAL 
LEGISLATION 


This report is submitted with a mixed 
feeling of regret and satisfaction—regret 
that H. R. 5407 has not become a law, so 
that we could be serving our country in the 
capacity for which we are best fitted, and 
satisfaction that we have been able to ac- 
complish as much as we have. 

Your National Legislative Committee was 
not appointed until the last hour of the last 
day of the Columbus convention. The only 
two of the committee who were still in Col- 
umbus were Drs. Tasker and Fryette. Dr. 
Gravett, head of the Dept. of Public Af- 
fairs, was on his way to Dayton. Drs. Tas- 
ker and Fryette went to Dayton the follow- 
ing day, and made arrangements with Dr. 
Gravett about employing Mr. Patterson as 
counsel. The situation in general was dis- 
cussed with Dr. Tasker, who had served on 
the previous committee, and who had the 
situation well in hand. A few days later, 
after having discussed the situation with 
Mr. Patterson, the chairman of the commit- 
tee met Dr. Gravett in Indianapolis and had 
a conference with him as to the advisability 
of proceeding with the mandamus suit which 
had been proposed by the previous commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Patterson at first was of the opinion 
that we had good and sufficient reasons for 
proceeding with our mandamus, but when 
he came to look up the records of cases 
somewhat similar during the Civil War, he 
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was doubtful if the civil courts had any ju- 
risdiction in military affairs (a Supreme 
Court decision handed down within the last 
few days has proved Mr. Patterson’s opin- 
ion to be correct). It was fortunate, there- 
fore, that we decided to abandon the man- 
damus proceedings. 


The next question that arose was as to 
the nature of the bill that should be intro- 
duced. Members of the previous commit- 
tee who constituted a majority of the pres- 
ent committee were of the opinion that H. 
R. 5407 was an ideal bill and should be 
pushed at once, but the chairman of the 
committee received so many letters from 
members of the profession from the sev- 
eral parts of the country suggesting changes 
and even making threats if this bill were 
not changed, that we thought best to con- 
sider all these suggestions carefully, al- 
though they had been gone over by the pre- 
vious committee. Everything was proposed 
from a separate osteopathic department 
with a separate Surgeon General, including 
separate examining boards down. The dis- 
cussion of these problems required a great 
deal of time and necessitated a great deal of 
delay. The chairman returned to Chicago 
from the north woods of Wisconsin twice 
during August and September for confer- 
ences in Chicago pertaining to our bill. Fi- 
nally at a joint meeting with the Board of 
Trustees and several State Committeemen 
at Buffalo on Nov. 2, it was decided to 
amend H. R. 5407 so that it would give us 
the right to practice our own therapeutics 
in the Army. This amendment was later 
submitted to Mr. Patterson, and found to 
be entirely impossible, as were the other 
proposals. His opinions on these subjects 
are appended hereto. 

Letters were frequently sent to the pro- 
fession, advising them of the status of af- 
fairs and requesting them to write their 
Congressmen relative to H. R. 5407. Fi- 
nally Mr. Addison P. Smith, of Idaho, fath- 
er of our bill, secured a hearing for it, 
which was set for March 15. We received 
this information March 12, and dropped 
everything and hurried to Washington. 
Those who attended the hearing were Drs. 
Riley, Chiles, Geo. Still, Swope, Meacham, 
Fryette and Mr. Patterson and Mr. Smith. 
Dr. Riley and Dr. Still and Mr. Patterson 
spoke for the bill. A copy of the hearing 
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is attached. The hearing was most satis- 
factory. How well the profession had re- 
sponded to our appeals to write members of 
the Millitary Affairs Committee and Con- 
gress was attested by Chairman Dent’s 
opening remark to his committee, which 
was: “Gentlemen, we have received thou- 
sands of letters in regard to H. R. 5407. 
We must give it a thorough and careful 
hearing,”’ which they did, as the copy of the 
hearing shows. 

The situation as we see it at the present 
time is as follows: Congress seems to favor 
our bill, a good majority of the Military 
Affairs Committee of the House seems to 
favor it, but the President has issued the 
Secretary of War a blanket order author- 
izing him to take care of all things pertain- 
ing to the Army, so that any appeal we may 
make to the President is referred to the 
Secretary of War. The Secretary of War 
refers everything pertaining to the Medical 
Department to Surgeon General Gorgas. 
The Surgeon General is opposed to H. R. 
5407 and has recommended it unfavorably. 
The Military Affairs Committee will not 
recommend a bill out that is adversely rec- 
ommended by the War Department. 

The legislative campaign has been con- 
ducted as an educational’ campaign, as all 
legislative campaigns pertaining to osteopa- 
thy should be. We have attempted to edu- 
cate the public and Congress in regard to 
osteopathy. It has been the grandest op- 
portunity that osteopathy has ever had. We 
have availed ourselves of this opportunity 
as far as our organization and our finances 
would permit. Your committee has written 
3,000 personal letters, has sent out individ- 
ually and through the home office 50,000 
circular letters, and 500,000 pieces of liter- 
ature. Several million copies of papers 
containing osteopathic articles have ap- 
peared this year. With all this our work 
has only begun. The way is opening broad- 
er and clearer every day. There is a dis- 
tinct and separate service that we can ren- 
der our fighting men in the cantonments, in 
the base hospitals, and in the reclamation 
hospitals. We are in the world war fight- 


ing against Kaiserism and for democracy. 
We are in this legislative campaign for the 
same purpose, and as sure as there is a God 
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in Heaven, as sure as Kaiserism will be 
wiped off the earth, just so sure will we ul- 
timately win the right to serve our country 
under the spirit of the selective draft in the 
capacity for which we are best fitted. 


Recommendations 


Experience is a great teacher. Your Leg- 
islative Committee has learned a great deal 
during the last year. We are in hopes that 
our successors will profit by our experience. 
We recommend that no more thought, time 
or money be spent on drafting new bills, but 
that all our efforts be concentrated on H. 
R. 5407; that the same legal counsel be re- 
tained, that a committee be appointed that 
can be given carte blanche, so that unnec- 
sary delays may be avoided ; that the major- 
ity of the committee be located as near 
Washington as possible; that all records 
and matters pertaining to national legisla- 
tion be filed with the chairman of the com- 
mittee; that the committee at least be con- 
sulted in the selection of its sub-committee- 
men; that the committee conduct its own 
publicity department, and that the financial 
support be increased as much as possible. 


Appendix 

This report would certainly not be com- 
plete if we Wid not thank our most esteemed 
friend, Hon. Addison P. Smith, who has so 
carefully, diligently and kindly looked after 
H. R. 5407, and Drs. Riley, Swope and 
Chiles, who have co-operated with the com- 
mittee and worked incessantly throughout 
the year. 

To the Board of Trustees of the Ameri- — 
can Osteopathic Association this report is 
most respectfully submitted. 


(Signed ) O. J. SNYDER, 
Georce A. STILL, 
S. L. ScorHorn, 
Dain L. TASKER, 
H. H. Frvette. 
Chairman. 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


To the Board of Trustees: 

The past year has witnessed the irrepara- 
ble loss of our beloved founder. Though 
this was an event that the march of time 
rendered inevitable, it is nevertheless with 
the most poignant grief that we release his 
immediate contact and personal inspiration. 
Still we should rejoice that he rounded out 
his life work with most remarkable fulness, 
and lived to see the fruits of his endeavors 
ripen to the point of unquestioned fertility. 
It remains with us to carry on the torch 
that he held so high. 

Your Department of Education is of the 
firm opinion that at no time in osteopathy’s 
history have the forces representing our 
science been so clearly drawn together for 
aggressive welfare as at the present mo- 
ment. Both individual and co-operative 
service is fairly leavening the osteopathic 
field, inclusive of community, State and na- 
tional interests, that will certainly and rap- 
idly weld the entire profession into a homo- 
genous working body. 

The colleges with barely an exception are 
nobly responding to our collective interests. 
And it can be stated with equal assurance 
that the individual practitioner is recipro- 
cating in like manner. The mists of any 
myths, misunderstandings and suspicions 
that may have been prevalent are rapidly 
disappearing owing to a better understand- 
ing and appreciation of the fundamentals 
that confront each and all. This is most 
heartening. Those in close touch with the 
pulse of the profession feel certain that we 
are entering an era of close fellowship, un- 
bounded confidence and rapid accomplish- 
ment. And it is probably not emphasizing 
the situation beyond actual facts that the 
spirit of patriotism in all of its fulness that 
pervades the nation today finds a counter- 
part in osteopathic loyalty. 

This department believes that the Chi- 
cago Conference of April (a conference in 
the true sense, its strongest feature being 
that there was no pre-arranged plan or pro- 
gram) marked the actual beginning and re- 
flected the determination of all units of the 
profession to earnestly co-operate. Natur- 
ally certain work of the past led up to this 
possibility, but the outstanding feature of 
the conference is ihat definite common 
ground was attained which with the spirit 
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of the times, a spirit based upon unques- 
tioned earnestness and the will to get to- 
gether, is full of promise to the immediate 
future. The resolutions are appended to this 
report. This department fully indorses 
them. (These resolutions were published 
in the JouRNAL for May.) 

The Forward Movement is making rapid 
progress. Considerable work has been ac- 
complished the past year, the momentum of 
which with further exploitation bids fair to 
bring home to every individual his duty to 
the colleges. 

In turn the colleges are pleased, which is 
stimulating them to give greater osteopathic 
service if possible to the profession. It is 
the opinion of this department that they are 
not only willing but anxious to reciprocate 
to the fullest measure by continually per- 
fecting their work. 

From the very nature of things at the 
present moment, owing to this somewhat 
transition period, it is superfluous if not im- 
possible to offer detail suggestions of the 
college curriculum. In view of the fact 
that all professional interests are centraliz- 
ing, that confidence in all units is in the as- 
cendancy, that each one is striving to the 
utmost to advance osteopathy’s interests, 
and that probably closer co-operation of 
the colleges and the A. O. A., through trus- 
tee representation will soon be accomplished, 
this department has full faith in the de- 
votedness and earnestness of the incoming 
regime. 

Cart P. McConne D. O. 
H. H. Frvette, D. O., 


C. F. Banpet, D. O. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATION 


To the Board of Trustees: 

We feel that the past year has been a 
good one for our publications, despite the 
war conditions and other governmental 
matters over which we had no control. 
The Journat has progressed and the 
amount of advertising has been kept up, 
even when advertisers have shown a 
tendency toward curtailment. 

The Osteopathic Magazine has im- 
proved both in text and appearance. The 
circulation had to be cut down to meet 
with the increased cost of printing and 
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government requirements which could 
not be altered. The profession does not 
give the Mazagine its support. It seems 
that a certain contingent believe that it 
is unethical to advertise. Others believe 
in advertising when it costs them noth- 
ing. And others when it costs real 
money. The latter class have been back 
of the Magazine. 

It is beginning to be understood that 
there is a certain moral obligation to ad- 
vertise resting upon whoever has that to 
sell which may benefit purchasers. 


A few years ago a manufacturer of a 
certain article of great utility was 
brought to begin advertising by having 
it represented to him that inasmuch as 
the article that he manufactured would 
be useful to a very large class of people, 
it was his duty to inform them about it 
and offer it to them. 


If we are able to relieve suffering and 
are willing to do so is there not a very 
manifest obligation resting upon us to 
extend our services to the greatest pos- 
sible number of afflicted people? 

The doctor who does not advertise by 
educational means, limits his usefulness. 
He contributes in a definite, positive man- 
ner to keep people in darkness and in 
error. It is incumbent upon whoever is 
able to ameliorate life’s burdens that they 
not only do so to the extent of the limits 
of their personal reach, but that they 
take every means of extending that in- 
fluence. 

The Osteopathic Magazine is our edu- 
cational agency whereby we advertise in 
an ethical manner, not the individual 
whose name is printed on the back, but 
Osteopathy. As we advertise or rather 
educate the people to osteopathy in just 
that measure shall it return to us. Ten 
million copies of the Osteopathic Magazine 
should be mailed each month and now is 
the time for greater effort on the part of 
our profession to educate the public 
through the best magazine on the sub- 
ject. 

The best advertised article today is the 
best seller. Boston Garters, Ivory Soap, 
Gillette Razors, Gold Dust Twins, Car- 
ter’s Ink—they advertise. 

Suppose but one failed to deliver, could 
they go on, grow, prosper? Wouldn’t 
people withdraw support? Wouldn’t they 
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go to the wall? Unethical to advertise? 
Not in commerce where you must de- 
liver or quit. 

Why not more co-operation on the part 
of the profession to let the people know 
what we have to offer in osteopathy? 

The question is: where is osteopathy 
on the sales market? 

GEORGE W. GOODE, D. O., 
For the Committee. 


RESOLUTIONS 

BE IT RESOLVED, By the American 
Osteopathic Association in annual con- 
vention assembled in Boston, Mass., July 
1-6, 1918, as follows: 

1. We most heartily appreciate the 
work of the Osteopathic Societies of the 
City of Boston, of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, and of the New England 
States in providing so completely for the 
requirements of this annual meeting of 
the American Osteopathic Association, 
and for the comfort and entertainment 
of its members. 


2. We extend to the osteopathic physi- 
cians and the other good people of Bos- 
ton our most sincere thanks for kindness 
shown upon every hand, and the facilities 
they hav¢ given us to see the places and 
objects of historic interest sacred to 
every true American heart, particularly 
the memorable trip to Lexington and 
Concord, July 4th, 1918. 

3. The appreciation of the Association 
is expressed for the courteous invitation 
of the Health Commissioner of the City 
of Boston who extended the hospitality 
of the city laboratories to the delegates. 

4. We wish to thank the Forsyth Den- 
tal Infirmary for its marked courtesy in 
holding a special surgical clinic for this 
association. 

5. We appreciate the assistance given 
by the Middlesex Hospital, and the Mas- 
sachusetts College of Osteopathy in pro- 
viding clinic material and furnishing 
rooms for clinics and operating facilities. 
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6. We appreciate the honor bestowed 
upon us by the hearty welcome to our 
association by Lieutenant-Governor Coo- 
lidge and Mayor Peters, which made us 
feel as much at home as if we were na- 
tives of this great commonwealth. 

7. Health Sunday having become an 
established feature of the convention, we 
desire to thank the ministers and church 
officials who so kindly welcomed osteo- 
pathic physicians to their churches to 
speak upon health topics. 

8. We certainly are thankful for the 
perfection of the arrangements made by 
the Copley-Plaza Hotel for the comfort 
and convenience of our exhibitors and 
the splendid assembly and committee 
rooms for our meetings. 

9. We commend the newspapers of 
Boston for the fairness and liberality 
shown in publishing the proceedings of 
our meetings. 

10. We rejoice in the patriotic and pro- 
fessional enthusiasm received from the 
inspiring address by laymen, viz.: Judge 
MacNeille of Philadelphia, and Mr. Joe 
Mitchell Chapple of Boston, State Treas- 
urer Chas. E. Burrill, Hon. Guy A. Ham, 
Hon. Michael J. Murray, and Prof. Frank 
Pollay. 

11. We appreciate the fearless efforts 
of the laity to secure the just recogni- 
tion of osteopathy, and we deplore the 
untimely death of Mr. J. A. Mitchell, late 
editor of Life, and the fearless champion of 
osteopathy and democracy in medical prac- 
tice. 

12. We present to osteopathic physi- 
cians and the friends of osteopathy the 
claims of the A. T. Still Research Insti- 
tute, and urge all who would advance the 
scientific knowledge of osteopathy to 
contribute to its support and make liberal 
use of its publications. 

13. To the end that reliable informa- 
tion concerning the early history of os- 
teopathy may be available we urge each 
State and local society to file with the 
Bureau of Statistics a history of its ori- 
gin, development and achievements. 

14. We recommend that osteopathic 
physicians everywhere give due respect 
and recognition to honest, intelligent and 
educated physicians of all systems main- 
taining educational requirements com- 
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mensurate with present day standards, 
but, under all favorable conditions strive 
to enlighten the public as to would-be 
imitators of osteopathy and others un- 
qualified to practice what they profess. 

15. We endorse the Federal Prohibi- 
tion Amendment passed by Congress, and 
will use our utmost influence in having this 
measure ratified by all the States of the 
Union. 

16. We pledge our support by all pri- 
vate, public and professional means to 
the Government of the United States, and 
her Allies in the present struggle against 
autocratic government and for the estab- 
lishment of democratic principles which 
will enable all individuals and groups, as 
well as nations, to work out their own 
destiny. 

17. We commend the spirit with whick 
osteopathic physicians have offered their 
services to our country, and hereby 
pledge ourselves to continue our fight to 
secure national legislation that will en- 
able them to render the service for which 
they are best fitted. ,; 

18. We deplore the fact that the Sur- 
geon General of the United States, and 
through him the imperialistic medical 


profession, should threaten to withhold - 


its services from our Government in this 
trying hour, rather than serve with those 
equally qualified with themselves, for no 
other reason than that they hold the le- 
gally authorized degree of Doctor of Os- 
teopathy, recognized by every State in this 
country, and in several foreign countries. 

19. In order that our country may re- 
ceive the greatest benefit from the skill 
of osteopathic physicians, we urge imme- 
diate action by the House Military Affairs 
Committee on H. R. 5407, and ask every 
friend of osteopathy to put forth his utmost 
efforts to secure its passage. 

20. We mourn because of the death of 
the beloved founder of osteopathy, Dr. 
Andrew Taylor Still, but rejoice because 
he lived to almost four score years and 
ten, and bequeathed to mankind the price- 
less heritage of a system of the healing 
art based upon a rational etiology and an 
efficient therapy. 

21. That in the death of Dr. C. M. T. 
Hulett, who performed unstintingly the 
duties of President of the American Os- 
teopathic Association, and of the many 


ll 
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committees upon which he served the 
profession, and especially the unselfish 
and sacrificial work he did in organizing, 
equipping and managing the A. T. Still 
Research Institute, we have suffered an 
irreparable loss. 

22. We appreciate the efforts of the of- 
ficers, bureaus and committees of this 
Association during the most trying year 
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in its history, and pledge our support to 
our constituted authorities for the com- 
ing year. 
Respectfully submitted, 
E. R. BOOTH, Chairman. 
PAULINE R. MANTLE, 
H. F. MORSE, 
L. SCOTHORN, 
R. D. EMERY. 


What Everyone Saw at Boston 


EATHER conditions were ideal, ex- 
cept that many who came prepared 
for heat needed wraps. That was 

an experience we have not had except at 
Denver, San Francisco and Portland where, 
of course, comfortable weather could posi- 
tively be promised. The hotel was ideal, at 
least the first floors, which were placed at 
our disposal. The room charges and menu 
card were certainly on the war basis. But 
then it is one of the finest houses in Amer- 
ica and the Association has never been en- 
tertained in a better. Nevertheless the 
house was filled with our guests, and quick 
lunch places of excellent quality were con- 
venient and abundant. The Boston profes- 
sion made good on its promise of excellence 
of accommodation, and the weather man 
was far better to us than the oldest inhabi- 
tant believed he would be. 

The entertainment feature of the Boston 
meeting will stand out in the memory of all 
who were so fortunate as to be there, along 
with the most interesting we have ever en- 
joyed—Denver, San Francisco and Port- 
land, which used their facilities with lavish 
hand had nothing on Boston. Its quaint old 
streets; its modern park systems; its libra- 
ries and museums, as fine as any American 
city can boast of; its historic sites, unriv- 
aled in patriotic interest ; its harbor and sea 
food made an impression on those not fa- 
miliar with them which will not be forgot- 
ten and contributed greatly to the pleasure 
of all. 

A visit in auto cars to some of these spots 
of world-known interest was a most ambi- 
tious undertaking, and most successfully 
engineered by Dr. H. T. Crawford. Early 


on the morning of the Fourth, business hav- 
ing taken a recess, serious-minded doctors 
and their guests were comfortably stored in 
hundreds of cars and taken through the 
most interesting parts of the city and Cam- 
bridge, out to the scene of the battles of 
Lexington and Concord and the ride of 
Paul Revere. The day was ideal, the cars 
provided, a testimony to the thrift of the 
profession, were ample and excellent and a 
half day of real pleasure and unforgettable 
interest was ours. The harbor sail the fol- 
lowing day, in spite of cold and rain, was a 
success, and those who could spare the time 
from their duties to stay to the shore din- 
ner reported the time well spent. 

The program seemed to make a hit. In 
spite of thé most persistent urging on the 
part of Chairman R. K. Smith there was 
the usual number of failures of scheduled 
speakers to appear. Just how honorable 
people who make a contract, not only 
with the program committee but with every 
member who attends, in return for a valu- 
able consideration (for the honor and ad- 
vertising of a place on the program is a 
valuable consideration), can bring them- 
selves to accept what is done for them and 
not give their part in return is difficult to 
understand from any viewpoint of ethics. 
We think each year we have seen an end of 
this most discourteous conduct only to find 
it repeated at the next meeting. 

The program took on a patriotic aspect 
and also a remarkably professional nature. 
The opening exercises were impressive— 
real State officials were present—the Lieu- 
tenant Governor represented Gov. McCall 
in the latter’s absence from the city, and 
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Mayor Peters was there and made a most 
earnest and cordial address. To these Dr. 
Chas. C. Teall and President Riley respond- 
ed in appropriate fashion, and the meeting 


Avice PATTERSON SHIBLEY, Washington, D. C. 
First Vice-President. 


started off under the most favorable condi- 
tions of any meeting in many years. 

The exercises dedicating our service flag 
were of a peculiarly solemn and appropriate 
character. Bishop Babcock, who made the 
invocation, dedicated the flag, and really it 
seemed that the dedication included the en- 
tire body present. Pity it is we can’t dedi- 
cate a service flag each year! Its effect on 
those who witness it is manifestly good. 
It brings to us most graphically the fact that 
men and women capable of serving and 
needed—sadly needed—are not allowed to 
serve because the Surgeon General does not 
want them to serve, and hence it emphasizes 
the duty which we owe to secure for them 
the rights which are denied them. It would 
have been worth an immense sum if the 
entire profession could have been at that 
service to dedicate itself to a common cause 
with our boys “over there” and the others 
soon to follow. It is a common cause. If 
we are men and women worthy of the name 
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we will do our utmost to secure their rights 
for these utterly helpless ones who are in 
the service, and to educate the public to os- 
teopathy so that when those who return, en- 
ter practice again, they can do so with the 
best hope of success because of the educa- 
tive work we have done. That seemed to 
be the spirit inspiring those who were pres- 
ent at these services and the business meet- 
ing following. 

The memorial service to the Old Doctor 
was a solemn tribute which the profession 
wanted the honor of paying to his memory 
on the first annual meeting following his 
leaving us. Unfortunately Dr. Charles E. 
Still could not be present to make the ad- 
dress, so Dr. Hildreth was drafted and read 
a well prepared address he had delivered at 
a memorial service held in Chicago some 
months ago. It was the wish of the Asso- 
ciation that an hour be set aside on each an- 
nual program for presenting the result of 
studies made into the writings and teachings 
of Dr. Still, and the Board of Trustees ar- 
ranged for this to be a feature of the next 


Puitiip Montreal, Quebec. 
Second Vice-President. 


program. A message was sent by the Asso- 
ciation to the family of Dr. Still. 
The aznual dinner was another of those 
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inspirational events. President Cave, of 
the Boston Convention Association, pre- 
sented President Riley, who presided with 
grace and dignity. Several of Boston’s most 


Jennie A. Ryev, Hackensack, N. J. 
Assistant Secretary and Chairman Bureau of 
Public Education. 


distinguished speakers made addresses filled 
with wit and patriotic appeal. It was an 
occasion of patriotic fervor, from which 
levity and fun were properly excluded. Dr. 
A. W. Rogers, chairman, deserves credit 
and thanks for the good taste which marked 
this function. 

Among other events of significance were 
the addresses of Attorney Patterson, of 
Chicago, and that of the well known lectu- 
rer and editor, Joe Mitchell Chapple. Mr. 
Chapple had just returned from France, 
and left our pla.form to take a train for the 
West on a speaking tour. He is filled with 
what he saw on all the battle fronts of the 
west, and has a ringing message for Amer- 
ica, and most of all for the osteopathic pro- 
fession. This Boston meeting would have 
made slackers feel mighty uncomfortable, 
and it raised the enthusiasm of one’s patri- 
otism at least 100 per cent. 

The attendance at this meeting was a sur- 
prise. It is the first meeting in twelve or 
fifteen years in which the attendance was 
above the estimate and beyond the prepara- 
tions made. With the announcement of 
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the new railroad rates about the middle of 
June the local committee and our conven- 
tion prophets agreed that 500 would be a 
safe estimate for membership attendance, 
and badges and registration supplies were 
arranged for accordingly; but before the 
third day this supply was exhausted and 
the attendance of members went well above 
the 600 mark, and the guests who registered 
brought the number close to the 1,000 mark. 
Considering the cost of railroad travel and 
the presence of U-boats off the coast inter- 
fering with coastwise boat service it was a 
remarkably large attendance. It seemed to 
indicate that the earlier date is preferred 
by the membership, and the same date has 
been fixed for next year. 
The registration under the efficient direc- 
tion of Dr. C. H. Wall was done with dis- 


JosEPHINE L. Peirce, Lima, Ohio. 


Chairman Program Committee for 1920 and 
Chairman Bureau of Public Health. 


patch and the least possible confusion. The 
committee took its work seriously and per- 
formed its confining duties as a business 
proposition. Much of this work the local 
committees are required to do at the time 
of our meetings is most confining, and really 
might be cared for by trained clerks and 
thus not compel the committee heads to 
miss all the sessions of the meeting. 

What was true of the efficiency and faith- 
fulness of the Registration Committee was 
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no less true of the work of the membership 
and information committees under Dr. Ada 
Achorn. The sergeant-at-arms, Dr. A. M. 
Lane, with his assistants did excellent work, 
and the orders, “no badge no admittance,” 
was pretty rigidly enforced. And the $5 
admission fee from all osteopathic physi- 
cians who are not members seemed to work 
well. 

The Daily Bulletin, edited by Dr. G. W. 
Reid, was a great convenience to officers 
and committees as a means of announce- 
ment as well as a source of satisfaction to 
those attending the meeting. The Decora- 
tions Committee, with Dr. Frances Graves 
as chairman, surely did its work well, and 
dignified old Boston was liberally decorated 
with signs announcing the presence of the 


R. Kenprick Boston, Mass. 
Chairman Program and Press Committee, 1918. 


osteopathic profession in the city and as- 
surances that they were welcome. 

The important work of clinics was well 
cared for by Dr. McWilliams and Dr. F. K. 
Byrkit had the Halls Committee work well 
provided for, and he was constantly on 
duty to meet a new need. The hospital work 
under direction of Dr. L. C. Turner was of 
unusual interest and importance, and the 
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opportunities provided were taken advan- 
tage of by many members. 

The commercial exhibits were well lo- 
cated and well patronized by the profession. 


Francis A. Cavp, Boston, Mass. 
President Boston National Osteopathic Conven- 
tion Association and Chairman on Organ- 
ization of Laymen’s League. 


These were of unusual interest and their re- 
turns have come to be a considerable item 
in the Association’s revenue. Dr. John A. 
McDonald was the local representative in 
charge and the profession owes him much 
for his interest in the work. The reunions 
were looked after by Dr. Pentz, and these 
banquets and luncheons were numerous and 
well attended. The special concert by the 
Symphony Orchestra drew a large audience 
and was greatly enjoyed. 

The Health Sunday Services were of the 
usual high order of excellence. This fea- 
ture is coming to be a real educative part of 
the meeting. More osteopathic physicians 
should volunteer for this work. Men and 
women who have done church work or have 
been speaking in the war charities cam- 
paigns should notify Dr. P. H. Woodall 
now of their willingness to speak at the next 
meeting. 

The work of the Reception Committee 
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under Dr. Edith S$. Cave was most efficient. 
The earliest arrivals among the officers and 
trustees were met by this faithful commit- 
tee, and few reached the city when its rep- 


W. A. Gravett, Dayton, Ohio. 
Trustee of A. O. A. and Chairman Department of 
Public Affairs. 


resentatives were not at the station to greet 
them. The planning of the entire commit- 
tee was good. General Chairman Goode 
and the president of the Convention Asso- 
ciation, Cave, and General Secretary Helen 
G. Sheehan, Program and Press Chairman 
R. K. Smith, deserve more than a passing 
notice, not merely for their time unstintingly 
given, but for the efficiency of their work. 
The meeting will go down in our history as 
one of the best arranged and most smoothly 
conducted meetings we have held. ‘This 
was as it should have been. ‘There were 
unsurpassed facilities and a large profes- 
sional body to do the work, so just what 
_ should have happened did happen in Bos- 
ton. 

The importance of one phase of the meet- 
ing cannot be overestimated—the public ed- 
ucation work it accomplished. In spite of 
war news and efforts to conserve print pa- 
per, the Boston press was generous with its 
space. This generosity perhaps was not be- 
cause they cared to give the space, but be- 
cause the program had news value and was 
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properly served up to them. The city, the 
State and New England knew there was a 
National Osteopathic Association, and they 
knew there were live professional and pa- 
triotic subjects under discussion. But the 
good work was not so limited—the biggest 
papers in New York City quoted liberally 
from President Riley’s address. To be sure 
all he said was not approved of, but it got 
the point he made as an issue in the edito- 
rials of the biggest newspapers of the world. 
Besides, his address was widely quoted, as 
in Indiana and Texas. 


The program was adhered to as far as it 
was humanly possible to adhere to it in 
view of the absentees on the program, most 
of whom sent no notice, and the slowness of 
the crowds in assembling made it difficult to 
start the program on time, for when one of 
our best known members has spent months 
in preparing an address or demonstration 
the chairman hesitates to call him or her to 


C. J. Gappis, Oakland, Cal. 
Member Department of Finance and Development 
in Charge of Co-ordinating Work of 
A. O. A. and State Associations. 


address an empty hall. But the veteran, 
Dr. R. K. Smith, gave the profession one of 
the most attractive programs it has enjoyed, 
and the public education work accomplished 
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through the daily papers was as good as our 
best at any other meeting. 

There were many group meetings where 
things were accomplished. The luncheon 
of the Women’s Bureau of Public Health, 
with Mrs. James J. Storrow, one of the 
leading women of Boston, as the guest, was 
along the right lines. Much can be gained 
from an hour spent with women who are 
doing things, and lay people take note when 
the most respected people of their commu- 
nity are our guests and show their interest 
in our work. 

The National Organization of the Atlas 
Club celebrated the twentieth anniversary of 
its founding. Many of the charter members 
attended. Many of the best known of the 
early graduates and many of the live en- 
thusiasts of the younger men were present. 
One feature was the appearance of so many 
of the graduates of other than the parent 
school to whose students and alumni for 


C. D. Swore, Washington, D. C. 
Trustee of A. O. A. and appointed to Bureau of 
National Legislation. 


many years membership of this club was 
confined. It is most satisfactory to see 
clannishness and the fostering of college 
jealousies thus broken down and the live 
wires of all colleges welded into a cable. 
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Wires, as well as sticks, can be broken sin- 
gly, but bound together they will stand the 
strain. Osteopathy needs cables of all its 
live wires as never before. 


Georce W. Goong, Boston, Mass. 
Chairman of Arrangements Committee for Bos- 
ton Convention and Trustee in Charge of 
Osteopathic Magazine. 


The meeting of the Osteopathic Rota- 
rians with the Boston Rotary Club was a 
wholesome affair. Dr. McWilliams, the 
Boston member, presided and introduced as 
toastmaster Dr. C. E. Achorn, of New 
York, the president of the largest Rotary 
club in the world. He called on many 
members to respond, and it did a loyal os- 
teopath’s heart good to know that through 
the clubs of the country so many osteopaths 
have been president or among the leading 
spirits in these clubs of the picked business 
and professional men of the city. Joe 
Mitchell Chapple of the National Magazine 
is a member of the Boston club, and made a 
thrilling little address and gladly acceded to 
the request of the osteopathic Rotarians to 
come before our convention en route for 
his train, and the result was an inspirational 
address and the announcement of a special 
osteopathy number for September of the 
National Magazine, in which the need of 
osteopaths in the Army will be emphasized 
as Chapple can do it. We asked that it be 
arranged so that copies of this issue could 
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be subscribed for, with the result announced 
elsewhere. 

The international meeting of the Kiwanis 
Club, while not a part of our meeting, was 
held just previous thereto at Providence, 
and had an element of great interest to the 
profession. Mr. P. S. Patterson, of Chi- 
cago, our counsel, was elected president of 
the International Organization, and Dr. H. 
M. Bowers, of Albuquerque, N. M., and 
Dr. Miles Williams, of Nashville, Tenn., 
were elected to the Board of Trustees of 
tthe International Organization. Truly os- 
teopathy seems to be arriving. 

For several years there has been a de- 
mand for a life membership in the A. O. 
A. This year it was granted, and mem- 
bers who have held membership for three 
years, upon the payment of $150 may 


CANADA WENDELL, Peoria, III. 
New Member Board of Trustees. 


have a special certificate of life member- 
ship issued to them. The fund so paid 
in shall be invested and the income only 
used for the Association work. Already 
several have availed themselves of this 
and perhaps others will wish to avoid the 
trouble of yearly bills and yearly pay- 
ments and have the emblem of their loy- 
alty in the form of a neat certificate on 
their walls. Those who wish the life 
membership should send in $150 less the 
amount paid on dues for the current year. 
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A suggestion from the Conference 
which the Board was urged to press was 
a drive for one thousand members who 
would pay $25 this year toward Wash- 
ington legislation and public education 
work. This means $15 in addition to the 
dues of $10. Only $5 of the $25 so paid 
goes to the Association work. The re- 
mainder all goes to the fund for public 
education, current, and for emergency 
use. This gives an opportunity to those 
members who feel that $5 or $10 is not 
the measure of the desire of their efforts 
to serve through the profession, at the 
same time it leaves it voluntary for those 
who can afford it. A large gathering at 
Boston expressed their desire to co-oper- 
ate with such a plan and not a few have 
already sent in checks for the contribu- 
tion. This is no reflection upon those 
who cannot afford to pay more than $10, 
but it gives our more fortunate members 
an opportunity to co-operate with one an- 
other in advancing osteopathy. 

The reports of the conferences, printed 
in considerable detail in this issue, should 
be read by every member. These confer- 
ences make it possible for the scientific and 
practical work of the program to go unre- 
stricted and at the same time they give op- 
portunity for members to have a real voice 
in determining what is done by the Associa- 
tion. If the A. O. A. ever becomes admin- 
istered through a House of Delegates these 
conferences may be dispensed with, but un- 
til that fom is established these conferences 
have a large place in our efforts to represent 
the membership. 

As an instance, the Board of Trustees 
would never have felt justified, in spite of 
strong advocates of it among its members, 
and in spite of the replies to the question- 
naire, to propose the amendment for $10 
dues. But in this conference of those in 
close touch with the profession, were those 
who felt keenly it was time to do things 
and not begrudge the cost. Consequently 
the board prepared the amendment as ad- 
vised by this conference and it seemed to 
be hailed as the right move when discussed 
by the membership in convention. 

The conference seemed to have no such 
well developed ideas on what it wanted in 
amending the constitution and by-laws. 
Some excellent points were made, particu- 
larly by Drs. Gravett and Ryel on the need 
of the State and district societies being or- 
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ganized on the same lines as the A. O. A., 
and that each activity of the A. O. A. have 
a corresponding activity in the State through 
which the national would operate, and that 


Cuartes A. Upton, St. Paul, Minn. 
New A. O. A. Trustee and Chairman Department 
of Finance and Development. 


the State activity would operate through the 
district organization and thus come in direct 
contact with the members. It seems to be 
established beyond a doubt that no other ba- 
sis of co-ordination or affiliation is practi- 
cal. If the A. O. A. accepts as a condition 
of its membership that all be members of 
their State and district associations, then 
the States and districts must complete the 
organization by which the plans made in the 
National body will have organized support 
as against individual support from them. 

On account of the lack of any decided 
views of what the relation of the State and 
National organizations should be to each 
other, the board recommended adoption of 
necessary amendments only and advised 
putting over the question of a general re- 
writing of constitution and by-laws to a 
committee which would have an entire year 
to study the subject. A committee headed 
by Dr. C. A. Upton, is already at work on 
the redraft, and members with ideas should 
communicate them to him. These confer- 
ences were surprisingly well attended. 

The Nominating Committee after due an- 
nouncements met at 9 a. m. Wednesday. 
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Delegates from 23 States, with acceptable 
credentials, were present, and 11 members 
of the Board of Trustees constituted the 
nominating committee. For president no 
other name was presented than that of 
Dr. H. H. Fryette, of Chicago. For vice- 
presidents, Dr. Alice P. Shibley, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Philip Holliday, of Mon- 
treal, Quebec, were named. For secretary, 
H. L. Chiles, Orange, N. J., for assistant 
secretary, Dr. Jennie A. Ryel, Hackensack, 
N. J.; for treasurer, J. R. McDougall, Chi- 
cago. For trustees, three-year term, W. C. 
Brigham, California; S. L. Scothorn, 
Texas; C. A. Upton, Minnesota; H. Viehe, 
Tennessee, and Richard Wanless, New 
York. For two-year term, Canada Wen- 
dall, Illinois. .H. L. Chiles stated that he 
had asked the Board of Trustees to appoint 
a committee of members of the Association 
to canvass the availability of members who 
could succeed to the work he had been do- 
ing for a number of years, as he did not see 
that he could continue it longer than the in- 
coming year, and the importance of the 


SamueL L. ScorHorn, Dallas, Texas. 
New A. O. A. Trustee and Chairman Department 
of Education. 


work demanded that the question of succes- 
sion be carefully studied. 

At the election those nominated by the 
committee were elected, except Dr. Ada A. 
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Achorn received 161 votes to 140 for D. H. 
Viehe, and was declared elected a trustee. 

In reorganizing the Bureau of National 
Legislation the board took advantage of the 
experience of the past year, and gave the 
new committee a practically free hand in 
dealing with the situation. It appointed 
Drs. Geo. W. Riley, C. D. Swope, J. Erle 
Collier, Geo.-A. Still and W. W. Vander- 
burgh, under each of whom a given number 
of States will be placed, and each of these 
members will appoint representatives in his 
States and will hold himself responsible for 
the showing these States make. The com- 
mittee has authority in spending the funds 
available for its use, and it will organize its 
own publicity campaign. For this reason 
the board, realizing that our best publicity 
was in connection with this work, did not 
fill the position of Press Bureau Director, 
which Dr. R. K. Smith has so capably filled 
for the past five years, but left the bureau 
free to make its own plans and appoint- 
ments. 

In selecting the department heads and 
bureau chairmen the following assignments 
were made: Department of Publication, 
Richard Wanless, Geo. W. Goode, H. P. 
Frost, R. K. Smith; Department of Educa- 
tion, S. L. Scothorn; Charles F. Bandel, 
chairman Forward Movement; C. W. Brig- 
ham, Geo. W. Goode, H. W. Conklin; De- 
partment of Public Affairs, W. A. Gravett, 
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and as bureau heads under this department, 
Asa Willard, State Legislation; Dr. Jennie 
A. Ryel, Bureau Public Education; Dr. 
Josephine L. Peirce, Bureau Public Health; 
Geo. B. F. Clarke, Bureau Statistics; R. W. 
Bailey, Bureau Clinics; Department of Fi- 
nance and Development, C. A. Upton, W. 
E. Waldo, C. J. Gaddis, E. H. Shackleford, 
W. E. Elfrink. 

The board appointed F. A. Cave as chair- 
man of a committee on organization of a 
laymen’s movement to be affiliated with the 
profession work. He was given power to 
appoint assistants on his committee and re- 
port plan of organization to the board with- 
in three months as directed by resolution 
adopted at the business session of the As- 
sociation. The board also elected H. L. 
Chiles editor of the JourNaL to succeed 
himself for one year. 

In selecting the place of the next meeting 
the board had two excellent locations pre- 
sented, Chicago and Des Moines. Both of- 
fered excellent facilities. It seemed to the 
board that Chicago was more central, that 
is, that a greater number of the profession 
could attend a meeting at Chicago with less 
trouble than if held at any other city, so 
Chicago was selected. The Sherman House 
of that city made very favorable offers, and 
it was selected as the headquarters. The 
time was fixed to open Monday, June 30, 
close Thursday, July 3. 


Amendments to Constitution and By-Laws 
Adopted 


The Committee on Amendments, including 
Drs. C. D. Swope, W. B. Meacham and W. A. 
Gravett, reported to the convention as fol- 
lows: 

Amend Part I, Art. I, by adding Section 5 
and making present Sections 5 and 6 read re- 
spectively Sections 6 and 7. 

“Section 5. To meet an emergency the 
Board of Trustees is empowered to levy an 
assessment on each member not to exceed the 
amount of dues for one year, the same to be 
collectable in the same manner as dues; the 
failure to pay assessment shall affect member- 
ship of member failing to pay in the same 
manner as failure to pay annual dues as here- 
in below provided.” 

It was moved and seconded that the forego- 
ing amendment be adopted. Motion carried. 

To amend Part 1, Article 1, Section 4, by 


omitting the same and substituting therefor 
the following: 

“Section 4. Fees and Dues. The annual 
dues of members shall be $10, one-half of 
which shall be set aside for the exclusive use 
of the department of public affairs and pro- 
vided that the trustees may, in their discretion, 
reduce the amount of the first year’s dues to 
members joining at the time of the graduation. 
Each application for membership made within 
three months prior to the close of the fiscal 
year shall be accompanied by a fee of $10, 
which shall be credited as dues to the end of 
the succeeding fiscal year. All other applica- 
tions shall be accompanied by a fee equal to 
$1 for each month from the date of the appli- 
cation to the end of the current fiscal year, 
which shall be credited as dues for that year; 
provided, that in no case shall such fee exceed 
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$10. Provided, however, that after three 
years’ membership on payment of $150 said 
member shall be entitled to a life membership; 
said sum to be invested as a permanent fund, 
and the accrued interest applied equally to 
membership fund and Department of Public 
Affairs. The fiscal year of the association 
shall end on June 30.” 

_ It was moved and seconded that the forego- 
ing amendment be adopted. Motion carried. 

Your committee recommends that we have 
a re-writing of the Constitution and By-laws 
of this association, and that a committee of 
five be appointed by the Board of Trustees to 
present a revised Constitution and By-laws 
for adoption at our next regular meeting. 

It was moved and seconded that the forego- 
ing amendment be adopted. Motion carried. 

The Board of Trustees has considered the 
following proposed amendments, but for the 
reason just stated recommends in each case 
that the proposed amendments be not adopted. 

Article V. Officers. 

These officers shall be elected by the dele- 
gates from the State associations or societies. 

It was moved and seconded that the forego- 
ing amendment be not adopted. Motion carried. 

Article VI. Board of Trustees. 

Section 1. and fifteen members, one from 
each district, five of whom shall be elected 
each year by the delegates from the State or- 
ganizations. 

It was moved and seconded that the forego- 
ing amendment be not adopted. Motion carried. 


(Here were presented all of the amend- 
ments proposed in the Journat of the A. 
O. A. for May, 1918, page 635, dealing 
with delegate representation in the A. O. 
A. On each motion duly made and 
seconded prevailetl that it be not adopted, 
and the whole was so ordered.) 

Dr. Swope: “I will read the following pro- 
posed amendments which have been presented 
to the Committee on Amendments. They may 
be voted on one year hence and are now read 
for your information” : 

PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO BY- 

LAWS. 

Section 1, Article II. “and provided further 
that this section shall become effective at the 
time of its adoption by two-thirds of the 
States.” 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO CONSTI- 
TUTION. 

To amend Section 1, Article VI, by omit- 
ting the same and substituting therefor the 
following: 
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“The Board of Trustees shall consist of the 
president and secretary, the immediate past 
president, a representative of the associated 
colleges, ex-officio, and fifteen other members, 
five of whom shall be elected each year by the 
association.” 


AMENDMENTS TO CODE OF ETHICS. 


To amend Chapter 11, Article 1, Section 6, 
of the Code of Ethics. 

The amendment would read: “Section 6. 
It is incompatible with honorable standing in 
the profession for members of this association 
to hold themselves out as practicing something 
else other and greater than osteopathy; to re- 
sort to public advertisements or private cards,” 
etc. 

It was moved and seconded that the forego- 
ing amendment be adopted. Motion carried. 

To amend Chapter II, Article 1 of the Code 
of Ethics by adding thereto Section 8. 

Section 8. “That the conducting of a special 
class or classes for remuneration outside of 
regular colleges or institutions for such in- 
struction is unethical, contrary to a spirit of 
beneficence and professional liberality, and in- 
compatible with the best interest of osteop- 
athy.” 

It was moved and seconded that the forego- 
ing amendment be adopted. 

Dr. Walter E. Elfrink: “I am generally in 
favor of this, but I think it is dangerous to 
have it as broad as there stated. I think some 
distinction should be made in the amendment 
before it is adopted. I object to it.” 

Dr. Lallah Morgan: “Will it interfere with 
the rights of students? It is impossible for 
students to keep up along certain lines. I un- 
derstand the feeling in regard to this, and 
know how it has been abused, but if any in- 
dividual wants special instructions along any 
special lines I do not see how this association 
can interfere.” 

Dr. C. J. Chrestensen: “I think it is un- 
timely. I think it should go over another year. 
I believe in the fundamental thought. It 
would be well to consider this motion a year 
hence.” 

Dr. Swope: “This amendment does not af- 
fect the instruction given at a properly con- 
ducted institution. In short, this amendment 
was brought to the attention of the board to 
cover instances where people in general prac- 
tice are giving special courses for pay to their 
brother practitioners. This don’t affect the 
colleges, and this association is already on 
record as to the conducting of classes by pro- 
fessors outside of college courses.” 
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Dr. Claude M. Bancroft: “I do not see how 
this motion is efficient. You are only making 
it unethical to conduct classes in connection 
with and following conventions. I do not see 
where the punishment is made to fit the 
crime.” 

Dr. W. Banks Meacham: “Courses given 
by private individuals conflict to a certain ex- 
tent with the function of colleges. We should 
help the colleges who are affiliated with this 
body. Any man who has professional ability, 
who has acquired a special knowledge is in 
honor bound to give to the profession the 
fruits of his research or special skill, and this 
will do away with that practice. It is impos- 
sible for the A. O. A. to control the action of 
any individual, but if this amendment is adopt- 
ed as a part of our Code of Ethics and some 
of our members violate it there is nothing left 
but expulsion. I am giving you the matter as 
it came before the board, and not my personal 
views on the matter.” 

Dr. Dayton B. Holcomb: “I presume the 
spirit of the amendment is to have any one 
who takes in money for instructions to turn it 
over to the institutions and not retain the 
money themselves.” 

Dr. Margaret J. MacLennan: “I think the 
man who gives the money is as guilty as the 
one who receives it.” 


Dr. A. G. Hildreth: “We should encourage 


specializing rather than discourage it. Dr. 
Deason and Dr. Edwards are doing specialty 
work. I think we should encourage such 
work. I do not think the association should 
goon record in an ethical way and hamper 
our growth. I am opposed to the amend- 
ment.” 

Dr. Richard Wanless: “There is nothing to 
prevent any man instructing anybody at any 
time, but he should do it free; this is intended 
to prevent the commercializing of this move- 
ment which is increasing.” 

Dr. C. J. Gaddis: “I believe in the spirit of 
the amendment, but I think it is too drastic. 
It would be unfair to pass it now. It should 
go over another year.” 

Dr. Swope: “Having made the motion, with 
the consent of my second I will withdraw it, 
and now move that this proposed amendment 
be laid on the table for one year, or until our 
next annual meeting.” 

Motion seconded and carried. 

Dr. Swope: “That concludes all the amend- 
ments, and I now move that the Constitution 
and By-laws as now amended be declared to 
be the Constitution and By-laws of this asso- 
ciation.” 

Motion seconded and carried. 
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Report of Bureau of Legislation 


To the Trustees of the American Osteopathic 
Association: 

The Bureau of Legislation would make for 
the year ending June 30, 1918, the following 
report: 

Your bureau has reported or has had re- 
ported to the profession in the A. O. A. 
JourNnaL during the past year the details of 
legislative activities and results in the va- 
rious States and Provinces where legislation 
of interest to us was considered, and also le- 
gal contests and decisions of general interest; 
hence no such will appear in this report. 


In past reports we have steadfastly held 
that it was the part of wisdom for our pro- 
fession to hold strongly to our independence 
in regulation; that among other considerations 
under such regulations our colleges meet rea- 
sonable standards, but get a fair deal; that we 
should seek needed improvements under pres- 
ent arrangements which give us independence 
in regulation or some measure of it; that it 
was unwise for any considerations of inciden- 
tal privileges conveyed upon those now in the 
practice to give up such arrangements for any 
others which set up or would allow to be le- 
gally set up medical standards deliberately 
placed artificially high to cut down a crowded 
medical profession. 

It was pointed out that if the latter regula- 
lation became general it would either make 
our colleges medical or bring us to the day of 
the osteopathic chair in medical college. Cer- 
tainly nothing has happened during the past 
year to indicate the desirability of surrender- 
ing our affairs to medical domination, but, on 
the contfary, much has happened to emphasize 
the inadvisability of such. 

In this connection we would quote from the 
Ontario Commissioner’s report to the Ontario 
Government after two years investigation of 
the healing arts in consideration of their reg- 
ulation: 

“Tf osteopathy is taken seriously by its ad- 
herents, as is now evidenced by the efforts 
made to reach higher standards, it will sooner 
or later result in one of two things—either 
that the osteopathic colleges will become to all 
intents and purposes regular medical schools 
including both manipulation and drugs, or 
there will be established in the medical facul- 
ties chairs of what may be called manual the- 
rapy.” 

The commissioner, a learned Judge, was 
much influenced in his conclusions by the writ- 
ings of osteopaths themselves. 

We certainly must strive against anything 
in legislation or otherwise which would bring 
us to what the Judge sees for us. 
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The short term and correspondence osteo- 
paths who seek to avoid reasonable standards 
by masquerading under other titles, particu- 
larly that of “Chiropractors,” have felt the 
hand of the law heavier during the past year 
than any year since they have conducted their 
law evasion in an organized way. More intel- 
ligent and more sustained efforts: have been 
made to enforce the law in a number of the 
States, with the result that the defense pool 
attorneys have been kept running from one 
end of the country to the other, even failing 
to make connections at a number of trials, 
and they have lost more than the usual pro- 
portion of cases. Particularly have their at- 
torneys been worsted on Supreme Court ap- 
peals. Their tactics and methods are being 
more anticipated. The pool’s assessments are 
reported as about $70 per member during the 
past year, and they are nearer the wall at 
present than ever before, with a large num- 
ber of fines now due. The literature showing 
up the true nature of this propaganda which 
has become available during the past two 
years, particularly, is doing splendid edca- 
tional work. It should be more generally dis- 
tributed. The emphasis which our popular 
magazines have placed upon that fundamental 
of our practice, spinal adiustment, has been 
most educational, as has the newspaper pub- 
licity. Education must go hand in hand with 
law enforcement, and our people who would 
further law enforcement must appreciate this. 
Too many fail to. 

This problem of the sub-standard osteopath 
who, practicing under various names has, how- 
ever, been generally so long neglected that. if 
they can weather the present critical hour they 
will through numbers secure under law stand- 
ards sufficient independent legislation that the 
disrepute thus brought upon this form of reg- 
ulation will prove a potent factor tending to 
make us lose our independent boards. 

Regulate “healing art,” not “practice of 
medicine,” under general laws. We would 
again call attention in emphasis of the advis- 
ability of regulating the “healing art” instead 
of the “Practice of Medicine” in laws regu- 
lating all systems under one act. (See last 
year’s report.) 

All bills should be submitted to bureau be- 
fore being introduced. 

We would continue to urge as we insistently 
have each year for the past ten years that 
each State submit its measures to this bureau 
before they are introduced and as long as pos- 
sible before. Much grief would be avoided, 
though constant hammering has failed to im- 
press this upon some of our people. As an 
illustration, during the past year the Supreme 
Court in one Southern State has ruled that an 
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amendment enacted two years ago in that 
State to cover a certain class of pseudo osteo- 
paths operating under another name is uncon- 
stitutional. The title of the act at the time the 
amendment was passed had not been changed 
to conform with the changes made in the act 
itself. This is a brazen defect and would un- 
doubtedly have been pointed out had the bill 
been submitted to the bureau, for that point 
has more than once come to us. The bureau, 
too, would have advised, even after the amend- 
ment was passed against an appeal to the Su- 
preme Court of a prosecution conducted un- 
der it, but we could not secure a copy of the 
amended act, even then, until the matter was 
already in the Supreme Court. 


A revision down to date and the re-printing 
of our compilation of all the State laws is due. 
It would have been done during the past year 
or two, but funds were needed so urgently that 
this work was passed by that the funds could 
be used where urgency was necessity. 

During the past year the work of putting in 
the most available shape the material gath- 
ered which covers law and legislation in most 
of its phases of interest to us has been carried 
on at much labor, but with appreciable results, 
and the material in shape for distribution has 
been conveniently catalogued. The bureau is 
sometimes almost swamped with the details of 
the work as it is, and but for the availability 
of this material it could not have been handled 
at all under present arrangements. 

We would recommend that a stock of all 
pamphlets, etc., catalogued be prepared imme- 
dately in such quantities as will probably be 
needed for this fall’s campaign. Not wait un- 
til the campaign is on. 

It has been publicly stated and appeared in 
our magazines that the $3 assessment of the 
past year was all intended for use in further- 
ing national legislation. From many dozen 
letters received during this past year which 
have mentioned the fund from this assessment 
not one writer had that idea. It was. not dif- 
ficult to gain acquiescence to the thought that 
the urgency of the national situation might 
make it wise for us to allow every support to 
go to that campaign at this particular time, 
hut much was expected of this bureau under 
the supposition that we had for use the larger 
proportion of the funds of the assessment. We 
could not have met the expectations of a few 
if we had had at our disposal twenty times 
the whole amount of the assessment and no 
inclination ‘to play poker. With more funds, 
though, the bureau could be more helpful in 
matters legal and legislative. 

The establishment of the Department of 
Public Affairs has been a wise move in so far 
as the work of the Legislative Bureau has 
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been affected during the past year. The sym- 
pathetic co-operation of the department’s 
chairman has been much appreciated and most 
helpful. 

Though this has been an off legislative year, 
the bureau has served our people in all but 
seven of the States in the Union besides six 
Canadian Provinces and three foreign coun- 
tries. This service has related to contem- 
plated or anticipated legislation and to legal 
features incident to law enforcement, particu- 
larly the latter. 

Very respectfully submitted, 
AsA WILLARD, 
J. D. CunNnINGHAM, 
Frank R. HEINE, 
T. J. Haverton. 


Report of Necrology Committee 
Deaths of Osteopathic Physicians During 
Year of 1917 and 1918. 


Dr. Andrew T. Still, of Kirksvile, Mo., Dec. 
12, 1917, in his 89th year, of paralysis. Dr. 
Still was the founder of osteopathy. 

Dr. C. M. Turner Hulett, Jan. 23, 1918, of 
kidney trouble. Dr. Hulett was manager of 
Research Institute since inception. 

Dr. Mary Lyles Sims, March 24, 1918 at 
Columbia S. C. 

Dr. Anna L. Holcomb, of Chicago, Sept. 
18; 1917, automobile accident. 

Dr. Norman J. Sickles, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
April 11, 1918. 

Dr. C. J. Mills, of Warren, Ohio, Sept. 6, 
1917, of tuberculosis of the bladder and kid- 
neys. 

Dr. Elizabeth Crow, of Elkhart, Ind., Sept. 
12, 1917, general breakdown. 

Dr. Fred Kincaid, Showhegan, Me. 

Dr. L. E. Fay, of Farmington, Mass., Sept. 
28, 1917, suicide. 

Dr. John C. Herman, blind osteopath, Sept. 
29, 1917, following an operation for stomach 
trouble. 

Dr. John W. Miller, of Sunbury, Pa., Dec. 
31, 1917, automobile accident. 

Dr. Anna E. Seitz, of Greenville, Ohio, Feb. 
20, 1918, paralysis. 

Dr. W. A. Fletcher, of Clarksburg, W. Va., 
Oct. 27, 1917, heart disease. 

Dr. W. C. Owenby, of San Francisco, Nov. 
4, 1917, typhoid fever. 

Dr. A. D. Melvin, at Washington, D. C., 
Dec. 1, 1917, pulmonary hemorrhage. 

Dr. Fred H. Perham, of Winterffill, Mass., 
July 1, 1917. 

Dr. Wm. L. Klugherz, of Batavia, N. Y., 
March 21, 1918. 

Dr. Herman Michoslow, Santa Monica, Cal. 

Dr. E. G. McGill, of Peoria, Il. 
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Deaths of Relatives of Osteopathic Physi- 
cians. 
Mrs. J. R. Klippert, wife of Dr. J. R. Klip- 
pert, Lebanon, Mo. 


_ Mr. and Mrs. Nichol, parents of Dr. Chris- 
tine Irwin, Galt, Ont. 


Mother of Drs. E. Gruner, Seibert, Idella 
A. Grimes and Josephine Leiffler. 


Mrs. M. J. Grieves, wife of Dr. M. J. 
Grieves. 


The Rev. G. E. Farr, father of Dr. B. H. C. 
Farr. 


Mother of Dr. Harriet A. Whitehead. 

Father of Dr. Ruth S. Arnold. 

Husband of Dr. Cecelia H. Evans. 

Father of Dr. D. Webb Grandberry. 

Father of Dr. Katherine McLeod Scott. 
= A. E. Archer, wife of Dr. A. E. Ar- 
cher. 

Brother of Dr. Leo C. Harrison. 

Mother of Dr. F. J. Barrows. 

Mother of Drs. W. A. and H. H. Gravett. 

Father of Dr. Sunora Whiteside. 

Mrs. E. C. Crow, wife of Dr. E. C. Crow. 

Mother of Dr. Fannie E. Carpenter. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Dr. C. Bass, 
Chairman of Necrology Committee. 


Resolution 
Whereas, God in His wisdom has taken 
from our midst Mary Lyles Sims, D. O., we, 
the Board of Trustees of the American Osteo- 
pathic As:pciation do realize that we have lost 
an earnest, loyal, faithful member, whose 
courage and patience have won our respect, 
and whose devotion to osteopathy in the na- 
tional, State and local societies even under the 
most trying conditions has caused her labors 
for them to be so untiring that her work will 
remain an example for us to emulate; there- 
fore be it 
Resolved, By the Board of Trustees of the 

A. O. A. in annual session at Boston, Mass., 
June, 1918, that we reaffirm to her memory 
our profound appreciation and respect, that a 
copy of these resolutions be sent to her be- 
reaved family, and that they be transcribed in 
the minutes of the A. O. A., and that they be 
suitably published. 

MarTHA PETREE, 

W. Banxs MEACHAM, 

C. D. Swope. 
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H. H. FRYETTE, D. O., Chicago, Ill. 


President, American Osteopathic Association, 1918-1919 
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EDITORIAL 


PRESIDENT’S GREETING 


Although as chairman of the National 
Legislative Committee I have sent out 
many circular letters and many personal 
letters to the profession in regard to our 
professional status in the Army, and re- 
cently sent another circular letter to the 
profession on the same subject, the mat- 
ter is so basic and so far-reaching that 
it is impossible for me to write this mes- 
sage without again referring to it. 


We are in a world fighting for democ- 
racy. We celebrate the Fourth of July, 
we praise our Government which is sup- 
posed to be of the people and by the peo- 
ple, but when we ask to serve our coun- 
try in the capacity for which we are best 
fitted we find ourselves disfranchised. 

The osteopathic profession, as Dr. 
Riley’s report shows, has responded mar- 
velously in buying Liberty Bonds and 
subscribing to the Red Cross and Y. M. 
C. A. funds, and I know that we will con- 
tinue in the same spirit to each succeed- 
ing call, but what of it! Anyone can do 
that. As a profession we have a distinct 
service that we might render our men. 
We have proved this over and over again 
within the last year, but still we are de- 
nied, and why? Simply because of the 
egotism and jealousy of the medical men. 
The general public, as a rule, is not fa- 
miliar with the facts. It is the duty of 


every osteopathic physician to educate 
the public on this subject, for we will 
never be admitted to the service as phy- 
sicians until public sentiment is so strong 
that it cannot be resisted. 


The Forward Movement.—There never 
has been a time in the history of osteopa- 
thy when it has met with the general 
public favor as now. We must admit that 
osteopathy has grown faster than our 
institutions. The Forward Movement 
was started to help our colleges to catch 
up with the demands made upon them. 

The fact that our students are denied 
the right of furlough to finish their 
courses of study, as is done in the other 
medical schools, has worked a _ great 
hardship on our colleges and upon the 
science. All professional schools should 
be endowed. We are going to make a 
special effort this year to endow our col- 
leges both with students and money. 

Dr. Bandel has charge of this depart- 
ment and our most cordial support is the 
least we can give. 

We have drifted on from year to year 
getting what legislation we could in the 
several States without ever adopting a 
national policy As a result we have 
subscribed to a standard of education 
equal to that of most medical schools, but 
have accepted limited privileges of prac- 
tice. This is manifestly unfair. This 
subject is of special importance at this 
time because of the fact that some 40 
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legislatures meet this coming year, and 
because of the attitude of the medical 
men. This subject will be discussed more 
fully later. 

As the field of service of the A. O. A. 
has broadened it has become necessary 
to have more money to conduct the ac- 
tivity of the Association. The convention 
at Boston voted to raise the dues and in- 
augurated a life membership. To me, the 
enthusiasm with which these amend- 
ments were passed was most gratifying, 
as it is the barometer of the professional 
morale. 

The osteopathic physician has always 
done a great deal of so-called “charity” 
work, but always in a quiet way in his 
office. We have not held as many free 
clinics and served in free hospitals as 
much as we might, for the simple reason 
that public institutions have denied us 
admittance, and the private charities 
could be taken care of in our offices. 

The public as a whole recognizes the 
value of the services that we might ren- 
der and wonders why we do not do more 
public work. We must demand admit- 
tance into homes for crippled children 
and institutions for subnormal and de- 
fective children. Dr. Raymond W. Bailey, 
of Philadelphia, has been doing remark- 
able work along this line and will have 
charge of the Bureau of Clinics. 

Under present conditions it is impossi- 
ble for us to serve our crippled soldiers, 
even if we should establish institutions 
of our own in which to care for them. 
I am satisfied, however, that we shall be 
able to overcome this condition within 
the year. As I have said above, public 
sentiment demands that we be allowed to 
do our best. I know of a case recently 


where a very wealthy woman refused to 
proceed with plans for reclamation work 
because she could not call on osteopathic 
physicians for assistance, and a case 
where one of the conditions under which 
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$500,000 was offered to a reclamation 
hospital was that osteopathic physicians 
be given the same rights as physicians of 
other schools. 

The times demand that we accomplisn 
great things this year. In order to ac- 
complish this we have cut out all red 
tape. We have given each committee 
and the head of each bureau as near carte 
blanche authority as possible, and have- 
appointed each member of the A. O. A. a 
committee of one to WORK for every- 
thing that is directly or indirectly of 
benefit to osteopathy. Let us put more 
“pep” and push in our work this year 
than ever before. 

H. H. Frvette, D. O., 
President A. O. A. 
Cuicaco, Inu. 


OUTCOME OF BOSTON MEETING 


The Boston meeting was a baptism of 
the spirit of service and sacrifice. Per- 
haps few of those who attended this re- 
markable meeting will feel that this is 
too much to say. The spirit of devotion 
to country and to profession hovered 
over the meetings until none seemed to 
escape its influence. Willingness to pay 
the price whether it be of money or what 
money can buy, or of life itseli—what- 
ever is demanded, makes the act sacred, 
and this is sacrifice. 

Four years ago while nation after na- 
tion was falling into the cataclysm of 
war we met and planned to enlarge and 
expand our Association work. War held 
Europe in its grip, and while business 
adjusted itself here, retrenchment seemed 
to be demanded, and we were forced to 
contract rather than expand. And year 
after year as we met while the war grew 
nearer, it was not our war, nor it did 
seem to be the time to expand our work. 
And even a year ago, after it was our 
country’s war and we had the same de- 
termination as all good citizens to see it 
through, we seemed to feel it not in the 
sense in which we feel it today. 
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A year ago all families with sons of 
military age knew something was sus- 
pended above their heads. They knew 
the blow would fall, they would not fal- 
ter nor have it withheld, but the sacrifice 
had not yet been made. The day comes. 
Off to the war goes the pride of the 
family, the service flag, a little piece of 
“Old Glory,” hangs in the window, joy 
and pride chase away dread and our 
country has a new meaning and a new 
dearness to that home, because the sacri- 
fice has been made. And so with us—A 
flag of over four hundred stars means 
that we have something in this war. Be- 
sides this, it means that through a mis- 
appreciation of their worth they are sent 
out not to render their best service nor 
the most needed service. It is unfair to 
them that professional rivals place them 
where they are no longer rivals. But big- 
ger than that is the unfairness to our 
country—to the flower of its manhood— 
for whom we willingly forego any need- 
ed food that they may be well fed, and 
for whom we refuse to buy clothes that 
they may be warm—yet we cannot give 
them what at times many of them will 
most need, effective treatment. 

Therefore the osteopathic profession has 
more in this war than almost any other 
class. But the realization of how much 
it had in the war has been a slow process. 
The service flag visualizes it for us. 
Those present at Boston realized it, and 
many for the first time. It is no won- 
der, then, when this feeling tugged at 
our heartstrings that our pursestrings 
loosened. We seemed to realize as we 
looked upon the stars on that flag that 
mere prejudice was doing a great injus- 
tice. Already about 500, and within a 
few months perhaps (there will be as 
many more well qualified physicians un- 
der arms. And away beyond that, 
which we could forget, is the tremendous 
service these men could render our 
armies if prejudice could be bridled while 
even justice directed how they should 
serve! 

And so with the first conferences in 
Boston the opinion was expressed that 
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we had a higher duty than ever before 
and a more clearly defined right to exist. 
And that opinion was generally accepted 
the more it was discussed, until it became 
the dominant conviction of all present. 
And there at Boston, amid the scenes of 
struggles for political liberty and rights, 
we assumed the obligation that has been 
laid upon us. In addition to the obliga- 
tions laid upon us as citizens, all the time 
growing heavier, but all the time more 
cheerfully borne, we laid upon ourselves 
the price of the obligations to our pro- 
fession and of our brothers “over there.” 

And what are these obligations we as- 
sumed? Stated in terms of money, five 
dollars per year—one and one-half cents 
per day! Does not that seem ridiculous? 
Is it any wonder that the only opposition 
to the adoption of the proposition in the 
conference was that the amount pro- 
posed was not enough? 

But the members should get the right 
viewpoint—strictly speaking, the dues 
remain the same. As an increase in dues 
perhaps none would be justifiable. Al- 
though the member is getting more from 
the Association than before, and what 
he gets costs more than ever before, the 
Association ought to live within its in- 
come and should keep its legitimate ex- 
pense within this. This has been done, 
and this it is proposed still to do. But as 
a profession do we not owe something 
to our men and something toward build- 
ing up osteopathy? Do we agree with 
Bacon, “I hold every man a debtor to his 
profession,” or with Roosevelt, “Every 
man owes some of his time to the up- 
building of the profession to which he 
belongs.” But in the present crisis do 
we not owe more than that? 

These five hundred men yesterday 
were earning a livelihood in their pro- 
fession. They were building up an ac- 
quaintance and clientele which would be 
worth much to them in years to come 
and would assure them a useful life. To- 
day they have left these prospects be- 
hind them—either as volunteers or under 
the operation of the draft act they are 
in the service. They are soldiers. Sol- 
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diers cant’ ask for preferment. Soldiers 
can’t complain of treatment. Therefore 
these men, of every one of whom we 
should be proud, have given up all that 
we retain and they can have no word in 
securing for themselves the right to 
serve where they can serve best. That is 
for us, and if we have any sense of man- 
hood and justice, if we believe that os- 
teopathy is needed by the soldiers, if we 
believe that we are helping win the war 
by helping each of these men to be of use 
to hundreds or thousands of soldiers, 
then the least we can do is to pay this 
$5 to keep the work in their behalf or- 
ganized and work like beavers this year 
to enact necessary legislation. 

That places the issue of increased cost 
of A. O. A. membership fairly before us. 
Contributions might have been called for, 
voluntary assessments might have been 
voted, but any person in the profession, 
whatever his income or his obligations 
can save a cent and a half per day if his 
or her heart is right in this matter. If 
he sees clearly our duty to our country 
through an effort to get for our brothers 
the right to serve the Army as physicians 
and if he sees clearly that our work is 
not disturbed but that our brother has 
left behind him the prospects of his pro- 
fessional life for the service of our coun- 
try with no financial returns, he will re- 
joice that he can make this small con- 
tribution. If we lose many members on 
the score of this $5 increase of dues it is 
a sad commentary on us. 

Now let no one be confused on this: 
This thing was so spontaneous and it is 
so plain no one can misunderstand its 
object, not even those who want to mis- 
understand and confuse it, as last year. 
It is a question of doing our part toward 
serving our country in the biggest way 
by serving the men themselves, where 
one osteopathic physician may save a 
hundred or a thousand and make them fit 
or restore them to service. It means a 
campaign of education to do this. The 


organization for continuing this effort at 
Washington can’t be criticised. 
In addition to this it is our duty to make 
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America a better place for the practice of 
osteopathy by the time these boys return 
home. This we can do by educating the 
public as the several bureaus under the 
Department of Public Affairs are doing. 
Here is a tremendous field which is lim- 
ited only by the amount of cultivation 
we are willing to do. Fortunately, we 
have capable men and women willing to 
give their time and ability to further 
this work and the work is limited only 
by the amount of expense we can provide 
for. 

Again there was the feeling that many 
should do more and would want to do 
more than pay $10 for association mem- 
bership. The conference instructed that 
a drive be made for one thousand mem- 
bers who would pay $25—$15 in addition 
to dues, to be used for the special purpose 
for which the increase in dues was made. 
Many felt that it was not right to ask all, 
without regard to their earning power 
for the same amount. So it was agreed 
to place membership at $10 and ask those 
who can afford it to pay more. Keep 
clearly in mind, five dollars of the amount 
members pay goes to the organization 
work of the A. O. A. All of the increase 
becomes a special fund and cannot be 
touched except for the National legisla- 
tion work and public education purposes. 

This’ will be true: the more one pays, 
the more one works, the more osteopa- 
thy will mean to him and the more he 
will strive by his personal efforts to ad- 
vance it. If we can arouse an enthusiasm 
that costs men and women ten or twen- 
ty-five dollars rather than five dollars, it 
is going to be reflected in their whole at- 
titude toward it. We are going to take 
more interest in our colleges. Not alone 
in their support with students, but also 
in their work in behalf of these students 
—and this increased interest will make 
of us better osteopathic physicians. It 
is trite but no less true, that osteopathy 
will be just what we make it. If we are 
interested sufficiently to pay for it we 
will be interested to make it better. 
Hence the action at Boston is an omen 
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of the highest significance and means 
much more than a mere increase in funds. 


Get this fact: This increase of dues 
and this suggestion that those who could 
afford it pay $25 did not come from the 
Board. It was not something voted on 
the membership, but rather the moves, 
both of them, came from the members 
and came in the shape of demands from 
the members, that the Board of Trustees 
prepare amendments accordingly. We 
want every member who was not at Bos- 
ton to get that fact clearly. For the Board 
to have done this would mean nothing— 
for the membership to become aroused 
and determined, means much, 

The Boston meeting, then, represents a 
wave of patriotism, of keen loyalty to 
our country and to our men who are 
serving it, and loyalty to these principles 
we represent as being of the highest use- 
fulness to our country, to its soldiers and 
its civil population, and of our determin- 
ation to make it of the highest service 
to both. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 


Your officers invite you to make use of 
the Osteopathic Magazine for public edu- 
cation. Those who are doing good for 
people through osteopathy, and who 
themselves believe in it, ought to tell os- 
teopathy to people. 

We do not recognize our obligations to 
osteopathy. Wherever osteopathy is un- 
derstood it is respected. When people 
come to thing of health and disease in 
terms of physical intactness or structural 
integrity they are ready to embrace os- 
teopathy. Health, then, is a perfectly ra- 
tional proposition. It is manifestly our 
duty when we have a message of this 
force to tell it to people. “How can they 
hear without a teacher?” The Osteopathic 
Magazine is the premier teacher. Are you 
using it? 

The Magazine is edited by a layman 
and much of the contributed matter is 
from laymen. But it is all thoroughly 
censored by members of the profession. 
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so it makes the most desirable educative 
material obtainable. It has character as 
the official organ of the profession to lay- 
men. They can’t get away from that 
spirit of dignity which pervades the mag- 
azine. The impression is good. The ef- 
fect is good. People get the right view- 
point. 

The Magazine costs you, either sent 
in bulk for distribution or mailed to list 
you furnish us, including addressing, and 
posting, sixty cents per year—five cents. 
per copy. If you are not sending a copy 
to every reading room, library, etc., im 
your community, and to all public spir-- 
ited, helpful people, as well as to all pa-- 
tients and former patients, then you are 
falling far short of your duty to osteopa- 
thy. Besides this, you are exceedingly in- 
different to your interests. Nothing 
pays better—if you want to put it that 
way—than to cultivate the soil from 
which you are to make a living. Or if you 
are that busy that you do not need more. 
you can well afford to cultivate it for the 
benefit of the people who need it. You 
owe something more to the community 
which has done so well by you. 

Now, just another thought: The Associa- 
tion publishes the Magazine just as it pub- 
lishes the JourNAL, solely for education. 
The Journa for the education of the pro- 
fession and the Magazine for use of the pro- 
fession in educating the public. The Mag- 
azine is not wasting any of your money. 
While the Association is not publishing it 
for money, any more than we ask you to use 
it primarily for the money it will make for 
you, the Magazine is making the Association 
a small profit, which is used to carry for- 
ward the Association work. 

It is not making this profit because 50c 
of your dues is credited to the Magazine for 
the subscription sent you, but in spite of that 
fact. Get this clearly: The 50c so charged 
to dues and credited to the Magazine does 
not pay the actual cost of producing the 
Magazine, so that the Magazine would 
show up much better if the 3,500 copies 
printed for the members the past year 
had not been printed, and no sum credited 
to the Magazine account from the dues. 
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We considered withdrawing the Maga- 
zine from the members as a part of their 
membership privilege and last spring 
omitted one or two issues, but the in- 
quiries for them showed that the mem- 
bers wanted them, so sending the Maga- 
zine to the membership was resumed. 

Education is the first duty of a learned 
profession with a message such as we 
have. First, education of ourselves tech- 
nically, and as to our professional obliga- 
tions. Second, education of the public on 
health matters and the place of osteopa- 
thy in this subject. We publish the 
JouRNAL, encourage the publishing of text 
books, take supervision of our colleges, 
etc., to meet the first demand. The sec- 
ond demand, to encourage public educa- 
tion, to bring about a receptivity of os- 
teopathy by the public and make the 
practice of osteopathy a success, is mani- 
festly as much the Association’s duty. 
Nothing could be more illogical than for 
the national organization to _ foster 
schools, encourage the profession to send 
men and women to them, inspect the 
schools and try to equip the graduate for 
successful practice, then to give no con- 
cern to whether people are educated to 
the point where they employ him. If the 
first is a duty, then failure to do the sec- 
ond is a neglect and a crime. 

Two conditions are essential for prac- 
tice after we have fitted our physicians 
for the practice of osteopathy: First, leg- 
islation or a recognition of the system by 
the laws of the State; second, education 
of the public to an appreciative accept- 
ance of osteopathy as a means of getting 
well and keeping well. We have not 
heard that it was not the business of the 
A. O. A. to collect information regarding 
State laws and aid in passing them, and 
in keeping osteopathy on a high plane and 
there is no force in the appeal that the 
A. O. A. should not help the profession to 
educate the public to a convincing knowl- 
edge of osteopathy. 

We shall not undertake to help the in- 
dividual advertise himself, but we shall 
press on the profession the duty of edu- 
cating the public to osteopathy and will 
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place before the profession what we be- 
lieve is the best means with which to do 
it. Suppose the first man who got a State 
law through had decided to make it his 
business to enact laws for all the States 
at so much per. Then he would have de- 
manded that the A. O. A. when it was or- 
ganized about that time omit its Legisla- 
tive Committee and that now we dismiss 
our Legislative and Statistic Bureau be- 
cause he was doing that work and mak- 
ing a living out of it and the profession 
as a whole had no rights. 

We are pleased to announce that the 
work of educating the profession to edu- 
cate the public will be taken over by the 
Public Education Bureau, and members 
will hear from Dr. Ryel, chairman of the 
Bureau, several times in the year, both in 
regard to the Osteopathic Magazine, and 
the Woodall Book, “Why I Go to the 
Osteopath,” “That Machine You Cail 
Your Body,” “Childhood,” and _ several 
other booklets which will be brought out 
within the year. We shall expect that 
the amount of educative work thus done 
will be increased many fold. 


MOBILIZATION OF THE PATIENT 
RESERVE 


Not the least of the important business 
meagures enacted at the Boston Conven- 
tion was that looking to the formation of 
a league of osteopathic patients for the 
purpose of furnishing and equipping base 
hospitals and sanitoria for the care of 
families of enlisted men and to furnish 
osteopathic. treatment to enlisted men 
after their discharge from the Army and 
Navy. No greater field for war relief is 
open to the osteopathic profession at the 
present time, and the profession will 
doubtless welcome an opportunity to 
demonstrate patriotic devotion to flag 
and country by working for the success 
of the movement. 

Herein, surely, a great opportunity for 
osteopathy is presented through the en- 
listment in its behalf of the’ big army of 
its lay friends, those who have benefited 
from its ministration and who may be 
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counted upon to support a movement for 
the indefinite extension of that ministra- 
tion to the public at large. The resolu- 
tion, as unanimously passed at the Sat- 
urday morning business session of the 
Convention, July 6th, provides for the 
formation of a league for osteopathic pa- 
tients, to be directed and officered by lay- 
men, with an advisory council of osteo- 
pathic physicians, with annual dues of 
$1.00, associate dues of $5.00, active dues 
of $10.00, and life membership of $100.00, 
with no iimit to the size of the donations 
and bequests which will doubtless be 
forthcoming. 

It is believed that if the profession will 
take hold of this matter and buckle down 
to work, a membership of upwards of 
100,000 can be secured within a year, 
with large treasury funds available. 
There never was a greater opportunity 
than the present to form such a national 
organization as this, with great potential 
possibilities in the way of war relief, col- 
lege endowments, etc., etc. Details of or- 
ganization are now being worked out and 
the thoughtful co-operation of the pro- 
fession is earnestly solicited. 

If you have ideas along these lines, 
please produce them. If you have candi- 
dates among the laity who would bring 
prestige, thought and effort to such an 
organization, please nominate them. The 
committee to organize this great move- 
ment will be made up of those osteopathic 
physicians most actively interested in the 
work and most fertile in suggestions. 

Francis A. Cave, D. O. 

Boston, Mass. 


[Dr. Cave is chairman of the commit- 
tee appointed by the A. O. A. to formu- 
late plans for the organization above re- 
ferred to, and all communications relating 
thereto should be sent to him at 30 Hunt- 
ington Avenue, Boston.] 


“A NEEDLESS INDIGNITY” 


References in the address of Presi- 
dent Riley to the effect General Gorgas 
stated the admission of osteopathic phy- 
sicians to the Army medical service would 
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have upon the eagerness of medical men 
to serve, were widely quoted in the press 
of the country. The following editorial 
from the New York Tribune is worth the 
space: 

“The president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Osteopaths, Dr. George W. 
Riley, charges that Surgeon General Gor- 
gas has virtually threatened a boycott if 
osteopathists are admitted to the Army 
Medical Corps. We sincerely hope that 
this is not correct. The trouble probably 
lies in the effort which has been made to 
put the osteopathists into the Army on 
the same footing with regular physicians. 
This seems a needless indignity to the 
medical profession. 

“On the other hand, it seems to us that 
for the medical profession to continue its 
quasi-boycott on the practitioners of os- 
teopathy is equally ill advised at the pres- 
ent time. Especially in the war and in 
the treatment of convalescents we are 
sure that osteopathy could do a wide and 
valuable service. It is precisely the sort 
of thing that is needed, especially in the 
later stages of recovery, and with the 
crying need for physicians it seems an 
extremely short-sighted policy to reject 
this proffered aid. Osteopathy has a def- 
inite and not to be misprized part in mod- 
ern therapeutics. And it is an ill-timed 
prejudice which now refuses its meed of 
recognition.” 

The iast paragraph of the article seems 
so frank and genuine that it is hard to 
believe the writer clearly understands 
the situation. In the medical department 
of the Army one is either a medical of- 
ficer or he is not a medical officer. If an 
officer, lieutenant is the lowest rank. If 
osteopaths go into the department, of 
course they go “on the same footing with 
regular physicians,” or they are not of- 
ficers and have no authority whatever, 
and the stripes on the shoulder determine 
who commands and who obeys. Why is 
this a “needless indignity to the medical 
profession?” 

Of what manner of men is this “regular 
medical profession” composed, and on 
what food do they feed that they become 
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so great, that if osteopathic physicians, 
who have studied in colleges just as long 
as they have, and for the most part the 
same subjects and text books, are ad- 
mitted to the same medical examinations 
for commission and thence into profes- 
sional work into the Army, that this med- 
ical profession is treated with “needless 
indignity ?” 

Is not this whole thing of the self iso- 
lating “dignity” of “regular physicians” 
a sham to gloss over therapeutic failure? 
It can hardly be said that it is an “indig- 
nity” to one physician who uses drugs to 
have one in the same hospital or unit who 
uses other means than drugs, for if that 
were the case physicians should be re- 
spected in the ratio of the quantity of 
drugs they use, while the reverse of this 
is growing to be true. Besides, in the 
Army, the routine work is standardized 
and all would give the regulation treat- 
ment. So it is not the question of giving 
or not giving drugs that hurts. 

What does hurt? It is not that the 
osteopathic physicians are lacking in pre- 
liminary or professional training, al- 
though the “regular physician” may, 
through his prejudice, think he is lacking. 
It is not because the osteopathic physician 
is not a gentleman, the equal of the “regu- 
lar” although through fear of being de- 
filed by him the “regular” has not allowed 
himself to find out that the osteopath is 
likely to be as much a gentleman as he is. 

What hurts? It is the recognition by 
the Army of a class—a sect they call it— 
which has not entered the fold by the 
“regular” door. To save them from this 
“indignity” of having others than the 
“regular physicians,” whose rights to 
equality on the basis of character, edu- 
cation and professional skill and efficiency 
cannot be questioned, admitted “on the 
same footing,” the Surgeon General re- 
fuses to let the tests for merit be applied. 
He thus cuts out by a word or the wave 
of his hand a large and useful class, as the 
legislatures of forty-four States have de- 
clared. 

As to the last paragraph of the Tribune 
editorial it is well known that the Sur- 
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geon General can assign osteopathic phy- 
sicians to whatever class he deems best 
suited for them. They could be given 
units all their own in reconstruction work 
or assigned to do definite work on given 
classes of cases, where the medical men 
would not have their dignity affronted by 
working with them. The osteopathic pro- 
fession has some dignity also. If the Sur- 
geon General is willing for those who can 
meet the standards required for medical 
officers to become medical officers, a 
large number will volunteer. He can-as- 
sign those who enter the service under 
the draft to do any character of work for 
his medical officers without regard to their 
“indignity”, but there will be no volun- 
teers for playing assistants to medical offi- 
cers, though osteopaths may volunteer for 
the trenches. 


THE MEDICAL SITUATION 


The following message sent out from 
Washington, July 18, and published in the 
papers the following day, shows a state 
of affairs bordering on the serious. 

“Washington, July 18.—The Government 
is about to assume control of the entire 
medical profession in the United States, 
to obtain sufficient doctors for the fast- 
growing army, and at the same time to 
distijbute those remaining to the locali- 
ties or services where they are most 
need for civilian work. 

“This mobilization is to be accomplished 
either by enrolling all doctors in a volun- 
teer service corps under pledge to accept 
whatever service, military or civilian, is 
assigned them by the governing body of 
the corps, or, if the voluntary plan is not 
successful, by legislation providing for 
drafting them into government service. 
Medical officers of the government be- 
lieve compulsory conscription will not 
be necessary. * * * 

“Under this project, the Army and Navy 
would take those physicians and sur- 
geons best fitted for active duty and who 
can be spared from civilian requirements. 
At the same time the Government would 
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maintain a continuous survey of the coun- 
try and assign doctors to those communi- 
ties in which there were too few prac- 
titioners. 

“The practical operation, officials believe, 
would cause little of this re-location, how- 
ever, since physicians who are needed in 
certain communities, hospitals, schools, 
or other essential civilian services, would 
not be commisioned in the Army. 

“It became known today that Surgeon 
General Gorgas of the Army, Braisted of 
the Navy, and Blue of the public health 
service are considering a plan for com- 
missioning all teachers in medical schools 
and assigning them to their present du- 
ties. This would constitute a means of 
preventing further disruption of medical 
teaching staffs and at the same time re- 
cognizing the public services of those men.” 

Perhaps nothing that has occurred 
brings the grimness of war more to our 
attention. A few weeks before this the 
Government announced one hundred and 
eight classes of occupations or profes- 
sions which the Government classifies as 
necessary. This means that persons in 
these occupations or professions of draft 
age (21 to 31), and not drawn for the 
Army service can remain in these employ- 
ments, and those of draft age in other 
lines of work than these must enlist in 
the Army or get into some useful work, 
for those in these classes are idlers in the 
eye of the Government. 

It is interesting to state that under the 
classification “medical” dentists, osteo- 
paths, physicians, etc., are enumerated, 
but we fail to find any of the rank imita- 
tions of osteopathy listed as useful. Pro- 
vost Marshal General Crowder seems to 
have a discriminating mind, so different 
from General Gorgas to whom they all 
seem to look alike as he speaks of osteop- 
athy and its rank fakers in the same class. 


COL. ROOSEVELT AND OSTEOP- 
ATHY 


All good citizens regardless of party 
affiliation or personal opinion, will admire 
the pluck of Colonel Roosevelt and Mrs. 
Roosevelt in accepting the reports of the 
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death of one son and the wounding of 
two others on the battlefield of France. 
One son, Captain Archie, has tried to find 
an osteopathic physician since he has been 
abroad with the Army, and in the letter 
written by the Colonel urging the pass- 
age of H. R. 5407 he referred to this fact. 
The young captain’s left arm is partial- 
ly paralyzed as result of shrapnel injury. 
Osteopathy has restored similar condi- 
tions in several well-known cases (after 
they were discharged from the Army ser- 
vice, of course), but as Capt. Roosevelt 
is very anxious not to be sent home he 
would greatly welcome the treatment 
now. The surgeon in charge cables that it 
will be at least eight months before he 
can use it, so of course, his company must 
be without its captain for at least that 
long. Who can tell what might happen 
if General Gorgas knew as much about 
osteopathy as Col. Roosevelt knows? 


DUES AND CONTRIBUTIONS 


A movement brought forward by the 
members in conferences at Boston prevailed 
that the dues of the A. O. A. for the year 
beginning July 1, 1918, shall be $10. This 
was in line with replies received to the ques- 
tionnaire sent out by the Department of Fi- 
nance which favored raising dues as against 
assessments, and at the regular business 
session after the subject had been discussed 
at these sessions it was voted without dis- 
sent that the dues be $10 instead of $5. 

There was a proviso attached, however, 
which is important. It is that this entire 
increase be set aside as a fund for legisla- 
tive use and other public education work. 
The operating expenses of the Association 
cannot be paid from this increase in dues. 
It all goes for new work, for work that con- 
tributes directly to increasing the osteopa- 
thic physician’s earning power and his op- 
portunity for usefulness. Now, is that 
plain? 

There were many at Boston who felt that 
$10 was not enough for many to pay for the 
upbuilding of osteopathy. So they started 
the plan for voluntary contributions so that 
those who could pay more should join to- 
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gether to further finance the development 
of osteopathy. It is urged that at least 
1,000 members would be glad to give $25 
this year, that is $15 in addition to dues. 
Not a few have sent this amount in, and it 
is believed many others will follow when 
they know others are doing so. Let all un- 
derstand, only $5 can be used for the ex- 
pense account of the A. O. A., the entire 
contribution is to be used for public educa- 
tion purposes. 

One other provision may be of interest to 
many members. At last the life member- 
ship proposition has been adopted. Mem- 
bers who have held membership for three 
years or more, on the payment of $150, 
may have life membership without the pay- 
ment of further dues. This will save the 
annoyance of statements and payments of 
dues each year, and the certificate of life 
membership will be a mark of honor and 
professional spirit and loyalty. This sum is 
to be invested and the interest only is to be 
used. Several have already availed them- 
selves of this. Members who have paid 
their dues for the year will have the amount 
refunded on the payment of the life mem- 
bership fee of $150. 


_ FILLING OUR COLLEGES 


We have yet about two good months in 
which to interest men and women in osteo- 
pathy as a profession and send them as stu- 
dents to our colleges. 

Are we accepting this proposition as the 
big duty and responsibility it really is? Not 
unless we have changed so that it is no 
longer true that practically all of the stu- 
dents who come to the colleges are sent 
there by the recent graduates. That fact 
speaks well for the zeal of the new grad- 
uates, but it is a sad commentary on the 
loyalty of the men and women who have 
established themselves in their community. 

Perhaps the fact that the older graduates 
are not as interested as the recent graduates 
is due to the fact that some of the older 
graduates are more doubtful about the 
teaching of osteopathy at the present time. 
But it is the best instruction men and wo- 
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men can get, and they can be of more ser- 
vice to themselves and do more good to oth- 
ers through the practice of osteopathy than 
through any other means open to them. If 
you admit that, then get to work to see that 
osteopathy does not suffer irreparably 
through drafts of students and practicians 
and we will reform and finance the colleges 
when the war is over. When the house is 
a-fire let us put out the fire first and delay 
the question of enlargement and improve- 
ments until we know all is not going to be 
destroyed. 

We can yet send 500 men and women as 
new students to our colleges this fall if we 
make it our business to do so. It is our 
business. Let us attend to our business. 


Section on Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 


This section had its regular meetings from 
7 to 12a.m. From 7 to 9 was devoted to sur- 
gical clinics, most of which were held at the 
office of Dr. R. Kendrick Smith and Dr. Her- 
bert H. Pentz. Many operations were done, 
such as submusons resection, turbinates, ton- 
sils, adenoids, sinuses, etc. 

From 9 to 10 a. m. was given to the exam- 
ination and explanation of clinics at the Hotel 
Copley-Plaza. Our rooms were small, and 
many had to be turned away; otherwise our 
facilities were adequate. 

The hours from 10 to 12 were given to pa- 
pers aigd discussions. Many good papers were 
given which are the property of the A. O. A. 
The program all through was so varied that 
those who followed it could see and hear dis- 
cussed and demonstrated the things in which 
they were interested. 

All clinics operated upon were left in the 
care of local doctors for proper after care. 

The business meeting of the section was 
held on Saturday morning, July 6. Dr. Jas. D. 
Edwards, of St. Louis, was elected chairman 
for the ensuing year. Dr. N. A. Ulrich, of 
Kent, Ohio, was elected secretary. 

As acting chairman of the section in the ab- 
sence of Dr. L. S. Larimore, I desire to ex- 
press the appreciation of the many who at- 
tended to all who contributed to the success 
of the work. I wish to especially thank those 
among the local osteopaths. Dr. F. A. Mc- 
Williams, who had charge of the handling of 
clinics, was greatly appreciated. 

C. C. Re1p, Chairman Pro Tem. 
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taries 

The State Secretaries’ Association held two 
sessions while at Boston, and while few were 
present the discussions will prove of value to 
those who were able to attend, and the action 
taken will cement the State associations closer 
together than at ‘any time. Dr. W. E. Elfrink, 
of Chicago, acted as chairman, and Dr. Ruth 
McBeath as secretary pro tem. The principal 
discussions were: First, ways and means of 
securing better attendance of State secretaries 
at national conventions; second, ways and 
means of making the State Secretaries’ Asso- 
ciation more useful to osteopathy; third, the 
adoption of permanent constitution and by- 
laws. 

A constitution and by-laws were adopted as 
a working basis for the ensuing year, and pro- 
vide: 

This organization shall be known as the 
National Association of State Secretaries. 

The purpose of the State association shall be 
to unify the activities of the State associations 
with the A. O. A.; to educate the various sec- 
retaries to a higher state of efficiency; to pro- 
mote the science of osteopathy throughout the 
world. 

The membership of this association shall 
consist of the secretaries of the various State 
and similar associations. 

The secretary of any State or territorial as- 
sociation who is a member in good standing 
of the A. O. A. automatically becomes a mem- 
ber of this association. 

Each State association shall annually pay 
into the treasury of the State Secretaries’ As- 
sociation a sum equal to $1 per class to which 
it may be advanced, i. e., Class E, $1; Class D, 
$2; Class C, $3; Class B, $4; Class A, $5. 
State associations shall be classified according 
to number of active practitioners as follows: 
Class A, 309 and above; Class B, between 200 
and 300; Class C, between 100 and 200; Class 
D, between 50 and 100; Class E, up to 50. 

The State and territorial associations shall be 
grouped according to their geographical loca- 
tion and number of practitioners. 

The officers selected for the ensuing year 
are as follows: 

Dr. W. E. Elfrink, Chicago, chairman; Dr. 
R. M. Forrester, Port Huron, Mich., vice- 
chairman; Dr. E. J. Elton, Milwaukee, secre- 
tary-treasurer; Dr. C. J. Gaddis, Oakland, 
Cal., representative for the association on 
Board of Trustees A. O. A. 

A committee to be appointed will co-operate 
with the A. O. A. in considering amendments 
to the A. O. A. 


and Ruth McBeath for acting in the absence of 
the regular officers. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Dr. E. J. Erton, Secretary. 


I will ask every State and territorial secre- 
tary to assume an attitude of membership in 
this association, as automatically applied in 
the above by-laws. Will each of you please 
notify me at once the number of members in 
your association so that your State may be 
properly classified, otherwise your association 
will be placed in the class with what informa- 
tion is at hand; we ask secretaries to at all 
times feel free to communicate with the offi- 
cers for the purpose of betterment; that you 
will take this and subsequent general letters or 
announcements as pertaining to each of you 
personally, and reply immediately to the secre- 
tary when information is desired. Please do 
not expect the secretary to write several let- 
ters before replying. This effort to unify the 
States is your effort—is a part of the great 
plan of amalgamation for osteopathy. Please 
send the information as above upon receipt of 
and the reading of this announcement. 


Dr. E. J. Erton. 


Second Annual Convention of the 
Society of Ophthalmology and 
Oto-Laryngology 


This meeting was held at the Hotel Bruns- 
wick, July 26-29, the week preceding that of 
the A. O. A. convention. It was distinctive in 
its own program and acted as an appetizer to 
the greater convention, bringing out a great 
many on time for “conferences” and health 
lectures, and preparing them the better to get 
more out of the last week’s work, not to speak 
of the added publicity for osteopathy and the 
benefit the participant derives by getting away 
from the office “grind.” 

Notwithstanding the somewhat extremity of 
location and increased travel expense a larger 
attendance was present every day than at the 
Columbus convention, one day the attendance 
reaching seventy-five, with seven from Cali- 
fornia at $500 per. 

Interest ran unusually high, as a good pro- 
gram had been provided, one subject being 
assigned to each session, and numerous ones 
who confined their practices to “general” work 
expresed their gratification for the privilege 
of attending, as the interlinking of the general 
body functions with the functions of these 
special parts proved conclusively that while 
the osteopath differs froin the medic in that 
the osteopath adjusts structure and function 
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wherever he finds it necessary, we need the 
osteopathic specialist to study and develop a 
technique for the eye, ear, nose and throat 
that much foolish surgery performed by the 
medic may be eliminated and a proper under- 
standing among the profession of what is sur- 
gical and what is straight osteopathic. 
Notably from the year’s program was the 
uniformity in results in hay fever, few report- 
ing less than 100 per cent, including surgical 
cases, and what pleased the retiring president, 
Dr. Ruddy, more than any other one thing 
was the gradual death of the radical “Finger 
Surgery,” and the adoption of his “Finger 
Method,” as first presented at the Detroit con- 
vention, it having been proven by advocates 
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of the “radical” treatment that the “conserva- 
tive” method does the work. 

This is of vital interest, and every osteopath 
should take notice and bring forward the re- 
sults of his work next year. 

Nearly 250 paid applications were taken 
during the convention, and the “Book of Pro- 
ceedings,” a 125-page book, 7x9, teeming with 
technique and helpful hints -will be delivered 
to the members only, before Sept. 1. Member- 
ship fee is $1. 

The officers for the coming year are: Pres- 
ident, Dr. J. Deason, Chicago; vice-president, 
Dr. J. H. Bailey, Philadelphia; secretary, Dr. 
Harry Marshall, Des Moines; treasurer, Dr. 
C. L. Draper, Denver. 


Twenty-Second Annual Meeting American 
Osteopathic Association 


Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass., July 1-6, 1918 


Introductory to the convention week pro- 
ceedings, “Health Sunday” services were held 
among the churches of Greater Boston, the 
pulpits being occupied by visiting physicians. 

In the morning a special invitation service 
for visiting osteopaths was held at the famous 
Old North Church, where lanterns were hung 
out for Paul Revere, and an address was given 
by Dr. E. R. Booth of Cincinnati, Ohio. Other 
services were held as follows: 


First Congregational Church of Charles- 
town, morning, Dr. C. J. Gaddis of Oakland, 
Cal.; First Congregational Church of Charles- 
town, evening, Dr. Ira W. Drew of Philadel- 
phia, “The War on Feeble Mindedness;” Rox- 
bury Universalist Church, morning, Dr. ‘ 
Banks Meacham of Asheville, N. C., “The 
Peace Armament of Health;” Massachusetts 
College of Osteopathy, 4 p. m., Dr. Charles 
C. Reid of Denver, “The Beginnings of Death;” 
Malden Pentacostal Church, morning, Dr. E. 
H. Cosner of Dayton, Ohio, “Life, Liquor and 
Religon;” St. Luke’s Church of Allston, morn- 
ing, Dr. A. G. Hildreth of Macon, Mo., “The 
Real Physician ;” Bromfield Tremont Street Meth- 
odist Church, morning, Dr. T. J. Ruddy of Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


Sunday Afternoon Conference 


On Sunday afternoon a conference of trustees 
of the A. O. A., State officials, delegates and spe- 
cial committees was held at the Copley-Plaza Ho- 
tel, and extended in an evening session. 

President Riley in calling this meeting to 
order stated it was called as a general confer- 
ence of the profession to discuss with the 
Board of Trustees problems calling for solu- 
tion, and on which the Board wishes advice. 
The educational conference in Chicago, he 
said, recommended certain specific action to 


the A. O. A., and we will take up the specific 
recommendations of the conference. 

On being called to do so Dr. Chiles stated 
briefly the recommendations that were made 
by the Chicago conference to the A. O. A. He 
spoke of the “Forward Movement” of (1), 
how to interest each osteopathic physician 
(2), a campaign of public education, and (3) 
how can funds be raised with which to do this. 

The Chairman: “Dr. Bandel, of Brooklyn, 
had charge of this work for New York and 
started the movement over the country. The 
first question we will discuss is, How to in- 
terest each osteopath in this question, as to 
this ‘Forward Movement.’ We want your 
idea} as to how to conduct this forward move- 
ment in your States.” 

Dr. H. L. Russell, Buffalo: “This ought 
to interest every one. How will we awaken 
our people to be productive of good. The 
United States is giving us a good example of 
how this can be done. We should give our 
people a vision of our profession. What man- 
ner of. men ought we to be. As to osteopaths 
we have always been looking for technique 
and questions that will enlarge our pockets 
and we have not the vision. If our men in 
every State would send their best men to- 
gether and talk on the question of vision 
or what we are and what we should do, we 
would do much. Get our ideas fixed on a 
figure before us, and get some of the good of 
that Grand Old Man. Talk it earnestly.” 

Dr. W. Curtis Brigham, Los Angeles: “I 
speak with reference to the work that has been 
done in the high schools of California. The 
State Board of Education of California recog- 
nizes the work done by the osteopathic schools. 
A year ago one of our own women became 
interested in this work, and she applied to the 
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State Board of Education and they granted her 
a certificate, as follows: ‘This entitles Dr. 
Smith to teach the subject of physiology, sex 
hygiene and allied subjects in any high school 
or public school in California.’ Since then we 
succeeded in getting for three others licenses 
of the same nature. Anybody can get it. 
Correlate the work with the trustees in the 
various school districts to present the subject. 

“Dr. Beckwith of Glendora has an idea to 
be considered by the National Association. He 
produced lantern slides showing blood circulation, 
anatomical structures, etc., interesting to laymen 
and physician, something no medical man ever 
touched. We should have a man in every State 
doing this. You owe it to the body politic. Edu- 
cate the masses. Its possibilities are unbounded. 
The man in the rural district is almost out of 
consideration. Our literature is good, but it does 
not reach the individual in a rural district. 

“The Western Osteopath will publish a list of 
the basic questions on some subject each month. 
Each member of the State Association will 
write answers to questions and _ furnish 
them to the secretary of the local society. 
These questions will be turned over to some 
individual in this particular group. At the end 
of two or three years every member of the 
State Association will have written 80 per 
cent of the questions furnished. No grades 
are given. At the end of two or three years 
we will grant to each one of those who have 
completed 80 per cent of the subjects a button 
or diploma to that effect. The right kind of 
publicity can be given to this. The institu- 
tions all over the country are publishing the 
extension courses, and we should do more than 
the State universities are able to do. Our local 
association meetings conducted each month 
will be along the line of the subject published 
so they can discuss these problems. If we can 
get the members of our profession to do this 
reading and get our well qualified physicians 
to arrange in the public schools, there is no 
reason why within the next five or six years 
the A. O. A. may not become one of the most 
potent factors in the general education of the 
masses.” 

Dr. C. J. Chrestensen, Keokuk, Iowa: “We 
want personal contact, how to get each indi- 
vidual osteopath to do that. We have com- 
mittees appointed, but they have nothing to 
work with. In Iowa we are raising our dues 
so as to give the committee money enough to 
work it up. Our new constitution puts a trus- 
tee at the head of this movement with funds 
to work with, and the work is divided. It is 
up to the president to see that the work is 
done, and that it is followed up. Each osteo- 
path will have to get after the student.” 

Dr. Wm. S. Nicholl, Philadelphia: ‘The col- 
leges are losing to the war 25 to 50 per cent 
at present of their student body. The Illinois 
association conducted an interesting contest. 
Let us hear from it.” 

Dr. Earl J. Drinkall, Chicago: “The idea 
originated in Portland, Ore. In Illinois we 
opened the contest to every high school stu- 
dent. We put out a four-page folder and sent 
it to the principals of 466 high schools. The 
Des Moines and Chicago osteopathic colleges 
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offered four-year scholarships for the pupil 
that wrote the best essay on osteopathy; 75 
per cent of the marking of the papers went 
on the basis of their construction as to Eng- 
lish, punctuation, form, etc., and 25 to osteo- 
pathic information. We sent to 8,000 students to 
personal letter and a booklet. This resulted in 
much good to the osteopathic profession, and 
considerable publicity. 

“In this work we divided the State into dis- 
tricts. The English teachers in a number of 
instances allowed these essays to serve as the 
graduation thesis. We spent $377.50 in doing 
this. The contest can be carried on nationally. 
If the seven or eight osteopathic colleges 
would offer these scholarships the winners 
could be invited to attend the national con- 
vention and read the prize winning essays at 
a public meeting. (Applause.) 

“We should educate the educators. We sent 
an article to each editor of 672 newspapers, 
thereby educating the editors.” 

Dr. W. E. Elfrink, Chicago: “This publicity 
means educating a large percentage of the 
people of the State, and it will react on the 
profession and help the profession in its work. 
We expect to appropriate a large sum for this 
contest. We must learn how to support our 
own movements. We need money to carry 
on the work.” 

Dr. Jennie A. Ryel, Hackensack, N. J.: “We 
have lecturers on vocational work in our States. 
If we could have scholarships, either whole 
or part, then we would be able to go before 
the educators; he could go to the school 
superintendent and say we had something of 
this kind to offer they would be more inter- 
ested. We wrote to all the State superintend- 
ents asking if osteopathy was listed among the 
vocations in their State and but two answered 
—Pennsylvania and New York.” 

Dr. Martha Petree, Kentucky: “I have talked 
before several schools, and they have asked 
me to speak at the State university, and I 
talked to the pre-medic students, and they 
are all interested in vocational training, and 
we thereby are bringing to the public that 
osteopathy should be recognized as a profes- 
sion for women. Our State is rural and 
almost entirely agricultural and our small 
towns have but one osteopath each, and it is 
harder to get them to co-operate with us, but 
we want to affiliate with the. National Asso- 
ciation and do real association work. A course 
of instruction for State officials is what we 
need.” 

Dr. George B. F. Clarke, Detroit: “To edu- 
cate those who will be future students and 
practitioners of osteopathy, we must first educate 
those who will first come in contact with them 
and teach them. We cannot do it by literature 
alone. We must get the point of contact and 
create an interest. Our colleges are not do- 
ing what they should, and the officials of our 
State and national organizations are not doing 
what they should. I sent out blank reports 
asking for certain information and the major- 
ity of them were not answered 

“T have received letters from members who 
said they were not interested in the A. O. A. 
If the members of our State organizations and 
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its officials reply in that way, then we must 
go back to the A. O. A. and find out what is 
wrong. I published a series of questions in 
the Michigan bulletin and I got but three 
replies. We try to hold meetings and but a small 
number attend, even of our State officials. It 
it is indifference.” 

_ The Chairman: “After the Columbus meet- 
ing last year notices were sent to every State 
president advising that the State Association 
follow This plan of competitive essay.” 

Dr. A. G. Hildreth: “I want to ask what 
percentage of the 672 country editors pub- 
lished your letter, Dr. Drinkall ?” 

Dr. Drinkall: “I cannot now tell you the 
percentage. If we had a clipping service 
agency we could tell. Most of the papers will 
publish our articles if they are in newspaper 
style—written as news items.” 

Dr. Hildreth: ‘That is one of the best move- 
ments I ever heard of, and we can do nothing 
better than encourage that work. Why not 
extend this forward movement to our colleges 
as well as our universities and our high 
schools? It should extend to all educational 
institutions.” 

Dr. Harry M. Vastine, Harrisburg: “After 
the war it would be fine, but just now I think 
it would be a waste of effort.” 

Dr. Hildreth: ‘We should reach the women 
colleges also.” 

Dr. Lillian M. Whiting, Los Angeles: “We 
raised our State dues from $5 to $25, and we 
are getting more members than before. We 
have started a campaign fund of $50,000 for 
our college. We have $20,000 promised. From 
the selfish standpoint we realize that our col- 
leges are graduating fewer each year, and we 
can see where it will come. We hope by our 
system to not only be of help to the physi- 
cian, but help to increase our student body.” 

Dr. R. D. Emery, Los Angeles: “A very 
good plan would be not to have simply the 
campaign end with one practitioner seeing a 
prospective student, but having him enlist the 
services of other physicians to carry on the 
campaign with him. Have some one defi- 
nitely campaign the situation and interest them 
in the field of osteopathy, and if the student has 
doubts then ask other physicians to. see them, 
Many students question the social standing 
it will give them when they enter the prac- 
tice. Many will not enter our schools because 
of the non-recognition the government is giv- 
ing our profession, but by co-operation in this 
matter we can overcome that objection. Im- 
press the prospective student with regard to 
the social standing of our profession. We 
must impress upon them the fact that it is 
scientific, and affords educational training and 
thereby secures a high rank in life.” 

Dr. Claude M. Bancroft, Canandaigua, N. 
Y.: “We cannot do anything if we do not 
know anything about the matter. I believe 
instead of sending out our high school pamphlets 
in May and June we should do it in January. 
The first impression made on the prospective 
student is important. Improve the character 
of your pamphlets you send out. I think the 


old plan of giving $25 for each student obtained 
for a college might work well.” 
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Dr. Elfrink :“There are two ways to in- 
terest a person. One is to offer him something 
and the other is to get him to put something 
into it. I have tried hard to do it the second 
way. In our State we are trying to put a little 
burden on the slacker. We are assigning some 
of the slackers to work with our reliable work- 
ers, and it is bearing fruit. We should im- 
press our people not with the idea that they 
are contributing, but that they are investing 
in their own welfare.” 

The President: “How can funds be raised 
with which to carry out this work? I would 
call for suggestions on this.” 

Dr. Drinkall: “Not all of our people are 
giving $10 a month. Probably fifty are giv- 
ing it, which means about $6,000. If all the 
profession throughout the United States would 
do the same we would be able to get a fund of 
$600,000 per year. The best selling article 
today is the one that is advertised the most. 
The schools should enthusiastically help os- 
teopathy and see to it that osteopathy is given 
to the student. 

“If we want to get we must give. The 
advertisements are directed to the laymen, and 
we must advertise in the magazines. You 
will not get returns immediately, but we will 
get that later on.” 

Dr. Vastine: “Let us do something. I 
suggest that a certain stipulated fund from 
each of us be raised every month throughout 
the country. I suggest $10 a month. Will 
we raise our dues or will it be a special assess- 
ment? We should get down to something 
practical. 

“T move that we recommend that a certain 
set fee—I suggest that we take up the Illinois 
proposition, that of $10 a month for each mem- 


ber, if the rest of the States will do it.” (Not 
seconded.) 
Dr. W. W. Brock, Montpelier, Vt.: “I sug- 


gest it be made the same as our income tax—a 
scife.” 

r. C. M. LaRue, Lancaster, Ohio: “We 
should lay down a plan that is feasible to the 
profession. I refer you to an article in 
American Magazine about a man who had 
teeth extracted to cure certain symptoms after 
poor health almost his entire life—and you 
know what it will do for the dental profession. 
I believe in having an attractive article placed 
in our leading magazines, but it takes money 
to do it. The average osteopath is willing 
to invest the money if he knows he will get 
the benefit. If we would write a letter, yes, 
two or three, to every osteopath in the United 
States and interest him we would have no 
trouble rasing sufficient money to carry out 
such a plan. Advertising is educating.” 

Dr. Ira W. Drew, Philadelphia: “What per- 
centage of the profession paid the $3 levied 
last year?” 

The Secreary: “Something over 66 per cent.” 

Dr. J. H. Bailey, Philadelphia: “We should 
do the same as the government, grade the 
osteopath according to their income, and run 
it from, say, $10 down to $2.50.” 

Dr. Elfrink: “This plan does not contem- 
plate making every one pay $10. Some of 
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our members only pay $1, according to their 
earning capacity.” 

Dr. A. L. McGowan, Dayton, Ohio: “We 
must make it necessary for every one in the 
profession who is practicing osteopathy to 
pay this amount, whether they are members 
of the A. O. A. or not. We should appeal to 
the profession that they should wake up. But 
every one should give something, and if the 
eg pay anything put them on the black 
ist. 

Dr. Vastine: “I move that we recommend 
to the national body the adoption of the IIlinois 
plan. I mean this in addition to the present 
dues.” (Motion was seconded.) 

Dr. John W. Parfitt, Manchester, N. H.: 
“It cannot be worked out as a national propo- 
sition but by the States. We can make it a 
vital matter in our own State, but I do not 
think more than one or two would subscribe if 
it were a national fund. But I suggest that it be 
backed by the A. O. A.” 

Dr. W. W. Brock, Montpelier, Vt.: “I 
spent $800 in four or five advertisements in 
the earlier days when osteopathy was not 
known. I received inquiries from nearly all 
the nations of the earth, showing how far- 
reacing it is.” 

Dr. W. A. Gravett, Dayton, Ohio: “The 
purpose of the fund should be stated more 
specifically, and whether or not it is intended 
to influence students to enter the schools, or 
whether it is for the benefit of the profession 
in educating the public as to the merits of os- 
teopathy. If it is to influence students to 
enter the school, the proposition to be used 
in given sections should be stated. Should 
the proposition come up before the board that 
there are other measures which are first. 
Before this motion is carried it should state 
more specifically its purpose and how the board 
might proportion it if they decided to carry 
it across.” 

Dr. Drinkall: “Pro-rate it according to the 
members who donate, according to each State. 
It should be pro-rated.” 

Dr. Bancroft: “I should hate to see the 
A. O. A. try to raise money unless it was 
clearly understood beyond the possibility of 
a doubt as to what it would be used for, and 
how it was to be used. We must outline a 
definite plan and then bring it before the con- 
vention.” 

Dr. Chrestensen: “If we move that we will 
handicap some other department that is just 
as important. We do not know where the 
colleges stand. We must have the matters 
clearly defined first.” 

Dr. Vastine: “This is for general publicity 
of osteopathy. It is a campaign of education 
in general and to be divided into different 
forms. If it is a student-getter for the col- 
leges alone I would not have offered it. It 
is simply a recommendation.” 

P a Vastine’s motion was then put and car- 
ried. 

The President: “We would now like to have 
discussed the question of ‘Closer co-operation 
between the colleges and the A. O. A’ The 
suggestion was that a representative from each 
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college be elected a‘member of the Board of 
Trustees.” 

Dr. R. K. Smith: “I suggest that it be 
made reciprocal and that there be a member 
of the Board of Trustees of the A. O. A. for 
each college.” 

Dr. Bancroft: “It is not necessary to have 
one from each college. There should not be 
seven. Then all the trustees would be from 
colleges.” ° 

_Dr. R. K. Smith: “I move that the asso- 
ciated colleges as an organization be repre- 
sented by one member on the Board of Trus- 
tees, and selected by the associated colleges. 
This is a recommendation.” (Motion was sec- 
onded.) ’ 

The President: “Then should the by-laws be 
changed ?” 

Dr. Smith: “That the by-laws be changed.” 

Dr. Chiles: “I think it would have to be 
written into the constitution, and if so it could 
not be changed this year. It could be done by 
consent, and the Nominating Committee could 
nominate some one from the colleges and he 
be elected.” 

Dr. Bancroft: “An amendment is to be 
voted upon, and you can change the present 
amendment to bring this in.” 

Dr. Drinkall: “Dr. Smith’s recommenda- 
tion gives one trustee to represent all col- 
leges, and if one is elected each year we would 
eventually have three college representatives. 
The recommendation is now for one. Would 
it be one every three years or one to be elected 
each year?” 

The President: “I think it meant but one.” 

Dr. Smith: “The motion contemplated that 
one member on the board should be the per- 
manent representative of the associated col- 
leges, only one member, and that member 
would be acting under the instructions of that 
body, and when his time expires then another 
to be elected. The purpose of the motion is 
that nothing can be transacted by the board 
not known by the college representative and not 
participated in by the official representative of 
the colleges.” 

Dr. Drinkall: “I move to amend the motion 
that this member be elected once in three 
years” 

Dr. Smith: “I accept it.” 

Dr. Whiting: “We should consider it care- 
fully. Each college has a different situation 
to be considered, having different laws, etc., 
and I think we ought to have more represent- 
atives on the board, representing these dif- 
ferent interests and conditions. We must con- 
sider the colleges; if we don’t it will not be 
many years before we have no need of 
the A. O. A. We should have closer rela- 
tion between the A. O. A. and the colleges, 
by having delegates from each college.” 

The President explained the method of Re- 
search Institute Trustees. 

Dr. O. J. Snyder: “If it is your sense to 
have a representative on the Board of Trus- 
tees, why not provide that the president of 
that association becomes automatically a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees, and make the 
president of the associated colleges automat- 
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ically a member of the Board of Trustees of 
the A. O; A,” 

Dr. Chrestensen: “This conference merely 
suggests. The only way to work it out is to 
make this member an extra member. You 
must make this member an extra member.” 

The Smith motion was put and carried. 

Meeting adjourned to 8 p. m. 


Evening Session of Conference 


Presidént Riley opened the evening con- 
ference with the statement, “We will now con- 
sider the question of amendments,” and called 
on the Secretary to state the general purpose 
of the amendment proposed. The purport of 
the various amendments was (1) the co- 
ordination of membership between State and 
national bodies, (2) divorcing business from 
program meeting with proposed house of dele- 
gates, including change in method of nomi- 
nating committees, etc., (3) group of amend- 
ments to do with financing the A. O. A. These 
amendments were proposed last year making 
it now possible to make the dues $10, also 
giving the trustees legal right to call for 
‘assessments and force collection of assessments. 

The President: “The board wants to know 
whether you want a closer working relation 
between the A. O. A. and the State societies, 
and local societies. I trust you will all declare 
yourselves.” 

Dr. George B. F. Clarke, Detroit: “This 
is a most vital subject. It depends upon sys- 
tematic methods. I think the amendments of- 
fered are aimed to get a condition that is neces- 
sary. The State Associations have been in- 
dependent of the National Association. We 
must all work as a unit. Each State must be 
a co-operating body according to its member- 
ship. I am in favor of the amendment.” 

The President: “How much should our 
membership be federalized? Let us hear from 


ou. 
= Dr. Hildreth: “I received the questionnaire. 
Our National Association has made a constant 
growth. We have the largest membership 
body we have ever had. I do not think the 
National Association will gain strength by 
adding to it State organizations. I question 
whether you can make a union that will add 
strength to the national organization. I do 
not think it is the function of this body to 
undertake to put life into the State organiza- 
tions. I do not think Missouri will add 
strength to it by being added to the National 
Association. Unless there is some plausible, 
sensible expectation of adding strength to our 
national organization I do not see where we 
can get by tacking State to National Asso- 
ciation.” 

Dr. Cosner: “I do not think it would be 
good to have the A. O. A. make it a requisite 
that you belong to a State society to belong 
to the A. O. A. It might prevent many from 
joining because of the dues, different States 
have different dues. The burden falls on the 
willing workers and those interested. In 


Ohio one-half of our members pay $50 to a 
legislative fund, the others hardly anything. 
I am against federalizing it. 
what is 


We must do 
est for the greatest number “ 
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Dr. Chrestensen: “The States that have no 
organization are in need of help. We must 
get together as an organization. We cannot 
maintain a district in lowa if the State is not 
interested in it. We cannot maintain State 
work unless the National Association is in it. 
We have more members in the State than 
National Association because we worked it 
hardest. We have been working to get a fed- 
eration of district and State. It works a 
hardship on the slacker. The fellow on the 
outside is always ready to kick. We must 
get our district, State and National Associa- 
tions together; it will bring the slackers out 
into the light. The dues ought to be raised 
in all societies. Our Iowa experience has been 
very beneficial to all.” 

Dr. Francis A. Cave: “The matter of ad- 
justment of proper relations between State 
and national should have our consideration. 
We cannot run an army with one man or a 
small group. It is graded from the highest 
officer down to the lowest private. We must 
have co-ordination and co-operation. The 
duly elected officials in our societies should 
be an advisory body which should have some- 
thing to say about the affairs of our National 
Association. We have outgrown our machin- 
ery. We have not proper co-ordination. 
There is an inertia. The A. M.A.is organized 
along this proposed line. I am in favor of 
something of that kind. A board of trustees 
independent of our State officials cannot do 
it. We must have closer organization. I hope 
it will be put through at this convention.” 

Dr. Hildreth: “Dr. Cave says any organization 
can be run from one town. There is no trouble 
to do it if you have the power and authority. 
President Wilson is running the government 
because he has the authority. We have been 
trying to work out a plan to prove that 
strength to the profession. If every osteo- 
path in the United States could be assessed 
so ne and he must pay it there would be 
no ttouble, but you haven’t any authority to 
collect it. For us to undertake to unite two 
organizations unless you have some legal 
power to force the people in these States to 
join the State and National Association you 
cannot get very far. I am for you if it will 
prove to be the best thing. The only way 
I know is to try it out in a few States. Unies 
there is some way you can stir up the people 
you are only adding burden to the National 
Association.” 

Dr. Claude M. Bancroft: “As the A. O. A. 
develops and gets stronger and State organi- 
zations get stronger they come in contact and 
there is friction. I do not know why we 
should have two organizations with separate 
aims in a profession as small as ours. The 
ideal way would be to have a federal organi- 
zation and amalgamation of State societies. 
We can get together if we will agree to do it. 
As to dues I do not see how it will cost a 
man more with the co-operative membership 
than before. I believe in equal representa- 
tion in A. O. A. I believe the use of proxies 
is right. Dr. Cosner spoke of the cost. 
do not think that amounts to so much. I 
would like to see something done towards a 
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general revision of the constitution and by- 
laws along the lines of the A. O. A. becom- 
ing amalgamated with the State organizations, 
not two separate units, but one great, big 
one.” 

Dr. Charles M. LaRue: “We can never 
any more amalgamate the State and National 
Association that we can amalgamate the 
United States Congress and the State Legisla- 
tures. We must work along individual lines. 
At the same time they must go hand in hand. 
We ought to be a member of the State society 
before we can be a member of the national 
society. We ought to be a member of the 
local society before we can be a member of 
the State society. In Ohio we have 165 in the 
State society and 157 in the national.” 

Dr. W. A. Gravett, Dayton, Ohio: “We 
will have to get first on some fundamentals. 
There is no co-ordination between State and 
national societies. The great majority of the 
States have ignored the national society. Some 
form of government is necessary. There must 
be union. At the first, the national carried 
the function that belongs to the State organi- 
zations, and they are willing to unload it as 
soon as the State organizations are able to 
take them up. Who is best prepared to do 
certain work? The States. We now have dis- 
trict societies, also local societies within the 
district, with no point of contact with the 
A. O. A. There must be contact between all 
of these. The State should be organized into 
groups that the A. O. A. might put a coun- 
sellor in those groups.” 

Dr. W. B. Meacham: “We should be 100 
per cent efficient from local, district, State 
and national standpoint. We must educate 
the people who comprise these organizations. 
We must look after the beginner who is just 
beginning the work with no financial means, 
and help him along and do nothing to shut 
him out of the educational facilities and litera- 
ture of our national organization. If you 
would give us this representation by fixing 
your membership fees no more than our 
national membership fees and applying it only 
to your older members and other sums re- 
quired raised not as an assessment, but by 
voluntary contribution through our State 
organizations, then we could go hand in hand 
with you. If we raise our assessment to $10, 
$20 or $30 a year and make membership in the 
State organization dependent upon that, and 
give the States the right to say what their 
assessment shall be before the national organ- 
ization can reach them, then you are crip- 
pling the influence of the National Associa- 
tion. 

“It is in the power of this house of dele- 
gates to do nothing in the world but to sug- 
gest to you suitable material for you to vote 
upon. I am in favor of the house of dele- 
gates. The United States Congress has two 
bodies. If you will federalize the A. O. A. 
give us a chance to have two houses. Give 
us State recognition as we have in our gov- 
ernment. No national association of any kind 
can show the percentage of members that the 
A. O. A. has. We called this conference to 
get your impressions. What federalization 
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will do very likely is to keep you from reach- 
ing this young fellow that is going out, and 
out of whom you want to make a genuine, 
competent, aggressive osteopath. Give the 
State a chance to reach him. Give us a chance 
to educate him.” 

Dr. Chrestensen: “We are trying to fed- 
eralize and stablize our work. The young 
men of our State are the ones who are doing 
the work and paying the money, the man 
right out of school who is putting his hands in 
his pocket and paying the bills. We must co- 
ordinate the work. I do believe we can get 
together.” 

Dr. Clarke: “If there is anything of any 
value that has been accomplished it has been 
directly or indirectly through those who are 
members of the A. O. A. On all big movements 
the A. O. A. has been the incentive.” 

_Dr. Wanless: “On the plan of federaliza- 
tion we want two houses.” 

Dr. Chrestensen: “I move that it be the 
sense of this conference that we continue the 
active campaign as we have been for the last 
year or two toward federalization of National, 
State and district associations.” (Seconded. 
_Dr. Swope: “I amend that it become effec- 
tive at the time that two-thirds of the States 
adopt it.” (Amendment accepted.) 

Dr. Vastine: “I amend, ‘And that the by- 
laws of the States conform to the by-laws of 
the national society as pertains to this par- 
ticular features of federalization.’” (Amend- 
ment accepted.) 

motion with all amendments car- 
ried. 

Dr. Chiles reads letter of date June 4 pre- 
pared by Dr. Peck sent each member regard- 
ing finances. 

President called for opinion from members. 

Dr. Chrestensen: “We are in for raising 
dues to a decent fee. It takes money to run 
anything. The dues in the A. O. A. ought 
to be at least $10, and it will not diminish but 
increase our membership.” 

Dr. Whiting: “If we would make our dues 
$10 it would not lessen our membership. The 
people who pay more think they will get more. 
It should be $10.” 

Dr. Elfrink: “I represent Illinois, and 
Illinois is in favor of $10. We cannot work 
without money.” 

The President: “The assessment was for 
the purpose of the department of public affairs, 
the various bureaus mentioned by Chiles— 
public education, clinic organization and pub- 
licity and national legislation.” 

Dr. Vastine: “What success has the asso- 
ciation had in getting articles sent out pub- 
lished ?” 

The Secretary: “We have printed and sent 
out up to last week 130,000 pamphlets on the 
Skeyhill case, and have sent out about half 
a million pieces of literature the past year in 
regard to national legislation. Never has there 
been so much published regarding osteopathy 
in the local publications throughout the coun- 
try as in the past few months.” 

Dr. Vastine: “I move that we recommend 
to the Board of Trustees that the dues be 
raised to $10, except to the new graduate, who 
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shall pay $5 the first year and $1 more each 
year for the succeeding five years, and there- 
after $10.” (Seconded.) 

_ (Dr. Swope spoke of the $150 payment for 
life membership.) 

After considerable discussion and question 
being made and carried, the motion of Dr. 
Vastine was carried. 

Dr. Cave: “Now I present the following 
resolution: 

“Be it resolved, That it is the sense of 
this meeting that the best interests of the 
public and the profession will be served by 
the formation of an organization among the 
laity to secure the unified effort in osteopathic 
development, the same to be controlled and 
officered by laymen with an advisory council 
of osteopathic physicians; and be it further 

“*Resolved that a committee be appointed 
by the president of the American Osteopathic 
Association for the purpose of formulating 
definite plans for such an organization to re- 
port within three months.’” (Motion was sec- 
onded by Dr. Ware of Albany; carried.) 

Cave: “I move that the life member- 
ship provision be incorporated in our by-laws.” 
(Seconded and carried.) 

Meeting adjourned. 


MONDAY 

An “All New England” meeting, the four- 
teenth annual convention of the New England 
Osteopathic Association was held on Monday 
morning and preceded the regular A. O. A. 
program. A New England greeting to visit- 
ing osteopaths was given by Dr. Charles G. 
Wheeler of Brattleboro, Vt., and was followed 
by fifteen-minute discussions of these topics: 

“Cardaic Technique,” Drs. George W. Goode 
and Frances Graves, Boston; “Osteopathic 
Tréatment of the Eye,” Dr. Mary Emery, Bos- 
ton; “Simplified Orthopedics,” Dr. R. Kendrick 
Smith, Boston; “Blood Analysis in Diagnosis,” 
Dr. Waldo Horton, Boston; “Obesity,” Dr. 
Earl Scamman, Boston; “Lumbar Technique,” 
Dr. Ward C. Bryant, Greenfield, Mass.; “Foot 
Problems,” Dr. George W. Reid, Worcester, 
Mass.; “The Osteopath Before State Boards,” 
Dr. Matthew T. Mayes, Springfield, Mass.; 
“Osteopathic Publicity,” Dr. Clyde A. Clark, 
Hartford, Conn.; “Technique of the Ribs,” Dr. 
. L. Gants, Providence, R. I.; “Cervical 
Lesions,” Dr. W. W. Brock, Montpelier, Vt.; 
“Physical Diagnosis,” Dr. Frank M. Vaughan, 
Boston; “Dorsal Technique,” Dr. Norman B. 
Atty, Springfield, Mass.; “Urology,” Dr. 
William Semple, Somerville, Mass.; “Nose and 
Throat,” Dr. Herbert H. Pentz, Boston. 

The meeting concluded with a forum of 
technique and business session. 


Opening of Convention. 


In the afternoon at 1:30 the convention was 
formally opened. President George W. Riley 


of New York City, in his introductory remarks, 
said: 

“Members of the American Osteopathic 
Association and Friends—We have today an 
unusual event on our program, the dedication 
of our service flag for the members of the pro- 
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fession who are all in the service of their coun- 
try. This dedication will follow the invoca- 
tion, for both of which we have the honor of 
calling upon Bishop Babcock of Boston.” 

Bishop Babcock: “I will read the following 
short selection from Isaiah: 

“We have a strong city: salvation will God 
appoint for walls and bulwarks. 

“Open ye the gates: that the righteous nation 
which keepeth the truth may enter in. 

“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose 
woe is, stayed on thee, because he trusteth in 
thee. 

“Trust ye in the Lord for ever; for our rock 
of ages is the Lord. 

“The way of the just is uprightness; thou 
that art upright dost direct the path of the 


just. 

“Yea, in the way of Thy judgments, O Lord, 
have we waited for thee; the desire of our 
soul is to Thy name, and to the remembrance 
of thee. 

“Glory be to the Father, and to the Son and 
to the Holy Ghost. 

“As it was in the beginning, is now, and 
ever shall be, world without end. Amen.” 

(The audience while standing joined the 
Bishop in the Lord’s Prayer.) 

“Our Father in heaven, we thank thee for 
the ministry of healing. We call to mind Thy 
Son, Jesus Christ, who came to men not only 
as the Great Teacher and Preacher, but also 
as the Great Physician, and who today is ever 
ready to answer the prayer, ‘Lord that I may 
be made whole.’ May He be the perfect ideal 
and example of all who have dedicated their 
lives to the alleviation of physical and mental 
distress. 

“We thank Thee for this assemblage facing 
a world of suffering with courage and conse- 
cration. Increase their wisdom and skill. Give 
them light. Lead them into a deeper knowl- 
ede of Truth. Stimulate their zeal for the 
discovery of new agencies and means of heal- 
ing. 

“We thank Thee for the great company of 
physicians and nurses who are serving their 
fellow men in camp and on the battlefront; 
who are confronting the brutal ravages of war 
with the gentle ministry of mercy, redeeming 
from utter savagery spectacles of horror by 
touching them with the unearthly light of 
Christ’s compassion, meeting the question, 
‘Who is sufficient for these things? with the 
heroism of the Cross and the devotion of the 
Martyr. 

“Make them to realize Thy presence and help. 
Strengthen us in fortitude, sympathy and duty. 
Relieve the strain of overwork and impress 
all with the sacredness, the Divinity of every 
endeavor for the relief of human misery, and 
for the crowning of weakness with strength. 
Open before us new vistas of service. Make 
us ever more efficient agents in the world’s 
redemption from every wound, disease and ill. 

“We offer our petitions in the name of Him 
who revealed the healing power of God in a 
human body, Jesus Christ, the greatest of Phy- 
sicians, our Redeemer and Restorer. Amen. 


Dedication of Service Flag. 


“OQ Thou great and blessed Leader and 
Savior of our race, bless and dedicate this ser- 
vice flag which represents so wonderfully the 
spirit and devotion and sacrifice in those of 
this organization who in camp, in hospital and 
on the battlefield are offering themselves, their 
souls and bodies for the redemption and heal- 
ing of the world. Confirm their witness of 
Thee and Thy love in ever new ministries of 
serivce. 

“Make us all ready to give, to consecrate 
. our best to the great cause in which these our 
brothers are offering their all, withholding not 
life itself, yet ever gaining new life the abun- 
dant life which is made ever richer as it is 
poured out, the life which will never die. 

“As we look at the stars upon this flag may 
we be inspired to new labors and sacrifices. 
Consecrate us to that service in which the 
promised reward is that we shall shine as the 
stars of the firmament. 

“We ask it all, and we dedicate this flag in 
the name of Jesus Christ our Lord and Saviour. 
Amen.” 

The President: “We are singularly fortu- 
nate today in having one to welcome us to this 
great commonwealth who stands at the head 
of its political body. We regret that Gov- 
ernor McCall is unable to be with us, but he 
has been called out of the city; however, we 
are more than fortunate to have Acting Gov- 
ernor Honorable Calvin Coolidge with us, and 
it now affords me pleasure to introduce him 
to you. (Applause.) 


Address of Welcome by 


Lieutenant and Acting Governor of 
.Massachusetts 


“As it often happens to me when I am asked 
to extend the welcome of the commonwealth, 
I have to begin by expressing regret, the re- 
grets of his Excellency the Governor that 
he could not come here to welcome this splendid 
body of men and women to the common- 
wealth, and have the satisfaction himself of 
being a partaker in the work you are carrying 


on. 

“It is not so very long ago that we looked 
at the preservation of the public health as a 
matter of conservation. We have come to 
look at it in the past year, more especially as 
a matter of the development of the man power 
of the State and nation. That, of course, has 
been brought home to us on account of the 
entrance of America into this great war, and 
it has become more and more apparent to 
us that one of the most important activities 
on the part of the government is the protec- 
tion and preservation of the public health. 
Some of you live here in Massachusetts, and 
you know what a commonwealth is doing 
through its health department to take care of 
the bodily welfare of the people of Massachu- 
setts. 

“You know that we have here one of the 
oldest boards of health in the United States; 
that we were among the first to build a city 
sanitarium for the care of those who were 
afflicted with tuberculosis, and that we have 
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extended that activity to the counties and 
towns; and we have provided a nursing force 
that follows up those cases when they are dis- 
charged, in order to see that they may not slip 
back into their old conditions. 

“We have been active along the line of 
taking care of the food and the milk and the 
water that is provided for the public, and the 
steadily diminishing death rate which has 
attended its efforts has shown that they are the 
proper function of a government to undertake. 

“I came here merely for the purpose of wel- 
coming you. Some of you, as I said, are from 
the old commonwealth itself. I do not need 
to extend any welcome to you here. Some of 
you are from the other great States of this 
nation. I know that you came here with the 
thought in mind that because of the past his- 
tory of Massachusetts, because of the activities 
of patriotism, of self-denial and self-sacrifice 
of its citizens this nation of ours was born 
something like 143 years ago. 

“Some of you are from our neighboring 
Dominion of Canada, and it is a gratifying 
task indeed to welcome you here, because of 
the ties that exist today between that govern- 
ment and our own which is indeed so harmoni- 
ous, so united, never so full of the spirit of 
co-operation and a determination to preserve 
the liberties of the earth as they are at this 
present hour. (Applause.) 

“So I welcome you all to Massachusetts. 
I will welcome you to its past history. I wel- 
come you to its present endeavors and I welcome 
you to its future hopes and the hopes of all man- 
kind.” (Applause.) 

The President: “You have heard this hos- 
pitable welcome on the part of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive of this commonwealth, which I am 
sure we all appreciate so much, but we also 
are fortunate in having another welcome, and 
that is by the citizens of this great city of 
Boston through its highest official, and it now 
gives me much pleasure to present to you 
Mayor Peters of Boston.” (Applause.) 


Address of Welcome by Mayor Peters. 


“I am very glad to be here and welcome you 
to our city and to this meeting. Boston has 
always been at the forefront in work for 
humanity. She always welcomes within her 
borders especially those whose professions lead 
them to work which is going to help man- 
kind in surgery, medicine and all forms of re- 
lief of the human body. Our city has been 
in the forefront since its early days. It still 
occupies that high position, and I want in the 
name of the citizens to welcome you here, and 
to express the appreciation of us all to what 
is being done for mankind by the osteopathic 
profession. (Applause.) 

“Many of us here in Boston recognize what 
it has done, and how much help it has given 
to us individually, and we are most glad to 
welcome you here. 

“We want to have at this time in every 
meeting a feeling of the great significance 
which that meeting has in the struggle that 
our country is now engaged in. We are send- 
ing abroad to France soldiers to fight for us. 
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We are sending abroad great quantities of 
munitions, food, and we are building vessels 
and airships in large quantities. But the 
great thing that we want is to save our man 
power, and the profession which has that for 
its aim is one which today must particularly ap- 
peal to all people. (Applause.) 

“We are seeing now the greatest waste of 
man power and the destruction of life that has 
ever taken place on the earth, and we must 
appreciate that more now than at any other 
time that there is a duty resting upon each 
one of us; there is a duty on the part of society 
to alleviate suffering and to save man power, 
because we are woefully in need of it. The 
most precious thing we have is human life and 
human strength; and today when so many 
lives are being taken out from the world, 
when so many men are leaving our cities and 
communities to fight our battles in another 
country, we must particularly lay stress on 
every agency and human being within our 
country to conserve the power and force of 
the independence of the United States. (Ap- 
plause.) 4 

“Your welcome here cannot be as ostenta- 
tious in some ways as we would wish to make 
it. It is wartime, and our city is endeavoring 
to conserve its expenses so that it will be able 
to do its part towards helping in the work 
of our nation. 

“You are cordially welcome here. At no 
time has the work been more important to our 
country than today. At no time has there 
been a greater realization of what your pro- 
fession was doing for the human body than 
there is today. (Applause.) 

“In saying these brief words of welcome I 
want to tell you that here in Boston, in our 
State and in our country there is an appre- 
ciation of the work which you are doing, and 
we welcome you here. We look into the 
future, too, and see there the scope of your 
usefulness for widening and for proving your- 
selves of better service to mankind.” (Ap- 
plause.) 

The President: “You have now heard these most 
cordial words of welcome, and we want these 
high officials to know that we appreciate their 
hospitality. We have in our profession one 
who is well adapted to that kind of a thing, 
and we have selected him to thank you, and 
as he needs no introduction I will ask Dr. Teall 
to respond.” (Applause.) 


Response to Address of Welcome 
Dr. Charles C. Teall, Weedsport, N. Y.: 


“Your Excellency, it is a great honor you 
have conferred upon the American Ostopathic 
Association in appearing to welcome us to the 
confines of the great commonwealth you gov- 
ern. 

“As Massachusetts represents all that .is 
noble and patriotic in statehood, so do you, 
sir, represent all that is elevating in political 
life; and when history shall record your deeds 
of the past two critical years of our national 
life, it will place you in the same nitch of fame 
beside the great war Executive, Governor 


Andrew, whose memory your State delights 
(Applause.) 


to honor. 
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“Your Honors, we are a product of the wild 
and woolly West, and we have never dared come 
farther east than Philadelphia, so for us to have 
achieved Boston marks an epoch in our history. 

“Massachusetts, and Boston, the home of the 
Minute Man, and the Cradle of Liberty. Onyour 
shores first burned fiercely the fires of liberty, and 
you have always stood for the rights of man from 
the perilous days of ’76 to ’60 and ’64. It is fit- 
ting that we should appeal to you, for we are 
battling for a principle involving liberty and abo- 
lition along other lines than political, but none the 
less vital. We aim to liberate humanity from 
century-aged superstition and abolish the drug 
bondage of the world. 

“You have been good to us, for Boston has 
been represented from the very first by a large 
osteopathic college, in keeping with Boston as a 
great educational center. 

“T am glad you have seen fit, Mr. Mayor, to 
touch upon service. We have been fighting for 
the privilege of serving our country, and every 
time we applied we have been turned down. As 
you observe upon this service flag which hangs 
over your heads we have 403 names on that flag— 
403 men able to give the highest kind of service, 
yet for aught we may know they have been con- 
signed to the depths of the lowest trench. They 
are men who could and are able to save human 
life, yet are assigned to such duties as digging 
ditches and other menial duties, and why? There 
is not a man or woman in this audience who could 
not answer that question. It is because of the an. 
tagonism of one man representing the greatest 
political machine that ever masqueraded under 
the name of science. (Applause.) 

“They made a call at the beginning of the war 
for men who are willing to serve, and some 1,500 
of our men applied for service out of about 6,000 
—a very good proportion. It is far better, I may 
say, no matter how heroically or patriotically the 
medical profession may have responded, it is a 
better,showing than their branch has made. 

“We have a bill in Congress, an enabling act 
which is to give us the privilege of serving our 
country. 

“Your Honors, you know there is nothing in 
the world so difficult as to serve your country un- 
less you serve it the way some one man thinks 
you ought to do it, and, believe me, that road to 
service is broad. 

“Boston has all the virtues except one, I be- 
lieve, even though Billie Sunday came here and 
labored with you, you did not cast out the devil, 
but you still hug the demon rum to your bosom. 
Now the next time we meet here, not that we 
need it, for we are a sober lot, I trust that you 
will have wiped the slate clean. (Applause.) 

“We again thank you for your kind words of 
welcome.” 

At this time President Riley delivered his an- 
nual address, printed elsewhere in this issue. 

At the conclusion of his address Dr. Riley said: 

“Tt has unanimously seemed wise to the com- 
mittee in charge of these opening exercises that 
we aS an organization representing the great os- 
teopathic profession of the world, pay in some 
measure our meed of respect to the memory of 
him whom we should love to honor, the Old Doc- 
tor. It was hoped and expected that Dr. Charlie 
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would be here to speak to us on this occasion. 
Up until just a few minutes ago we anticipated 
his presence here, although matters at home, over 
which he had no control, were developing which 
made him express a doubt to Dr. Hildreth that 
he would be able to get here. Evidently that fear 
of his has taken place. 

“We are fortunate, however, fellow osteopaths, 
to have with us today the man who, perhaps, 
next to the blood kin of the Old Doctor, was the 
nearest of all people to him. 

“We all know that there never has been a re- 
quest made of Dr. Hildreth to which he did not 
respond. It was the Old Doctor’s request that 
Dr. Hildreth make the chief talk at his funeral. 
We are fortunate, indeed, in having Dr. Hildreth 
here today to take the place of Dr. Charlie, and 
yet not to take his place, because no one could do 
that, and Dr. Hildreth can do even more than 
that. It is my pleasure to have the honor of call- 
ing upon Dr. Hildreth to say a few words with 
regard to the Old Doctor in memory of him.” 


In Memory of Dr. A. T. Still 


“T esteem it a very great honor to be introduced 
as I have been to you today, and to have the 
privilege of speaking to you upon this occasion. 
I regret exceedingly that Dr. Charlie, the son of 
our beloved founder, could not have appeared in 
person and said those things that I know he 
would so love to say. 

“I am glad, however, to say, and it comes from 
my heart, that I do not believe an own son could 
have loved Dr. Still more than I. As our presi. 
dent has said to you, Dr. Charlie expressed a 
doubt of his ability to be here at this time. He 
also asked that I deliver to you an address that I 
delivered once before. There were so few per- 
sons who heard me, and this being an unexpected 
call I will ask your indulgence in this respect. 

“First, let me say that it seems to me but fit- 
ting that the first memorial service held in mem- 
ory of Dr. Still by our National Association 
should be held in this historic, beloved old city of 
Boston. This service, Mr. President, and mem- 
bers of our association, is but a fitting one, and it 
seems to me it should be the starting of a prece- 
dent that should be followed year in and year out 
when we meet that an hour might be set apart 
wherein we may express in words in part our 
love, esteem and respect for him, that we might 
be able to hand down to our members in the pro- 
fession the love that he instilled in the hearts of 
many of us through contact. I say, it seems to 
me that it is but a fitting tribute that the National 
Association should pay him during the years to 
come.” 

Dr. Hildreth then gave an intimate and personal 
estimate of the Old Doctor, whose character and 
influence were impressively set forth. 

At the close of Dr. Hildreth’s address President 
Riley said: 

“Realizing, as perhaps never before, the re- 
sponsibility that rests upon us in transmitting to 
future generations this wonderful work of Dr. 
Still, let us for a moment bow our heads in silent 
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prayer that we may be given the strength and 
wisdom to do that work effectively.” 

(It is done accordingly.) 

Dr. Richard Wanless: “I move that it is the 
sense of this association that at our future annual 
meetings a short memorial service be held in 
memory of Dr. A. T. Still.” 

(Motion seconded and carried.) 

The President: “This concludes the opening 
program and the meeting will be turned over to 
the Woman’s Bureau of Public Health, of which 
Dr. Josephine L. Peirce is chairman. They have 
an interesting program and every one is urged to 
remain, and this part of the session now stands 
adjourned.” 

Dr. Peirce in calling to order a meeting of the 
Women’s Bureau of Public Health spoke of its 
aims and purposes, and also of the wonderful pro- 
gress it has made during the last four years, hav- 
ing gone to forty-four States, each State now 
having a State chairman and a corps of workers. 
The report of. this department was read by the 
secretary, Dr. Ethel L. Burner. 

Thereupon were read the following papers, 
which were listened to with much interest, after 
which the meeting closed: 

“Our Future Line of Defense,” by Dr. Emma 
B. DeVries, Washington, D. C. 

“Maternal Protection’—a War Message,” by 
Dr. Edith 5. Cave, Boston. 

“The Spiritual Challenge of the Times,” by Dr. 
Fannie E. Carpenter, Chicago. 

In the evening “Osteopathic Night” at the pop- 
ular concerts in the famous Symphony Hall by 
members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra was 
enjoyed by a large audience. 

After the concert a reception by officers of the 
A. O. A. and local committees to members and 
guests was held in the Copley-Plaza ballroom. 


TUESDAY 


The clinic section in the main hall opened Tues. 
day morning with Dr. H. A. Roark, Waltham, 
Mass., in the chair. 

The morning was devoted to technique and 
clinics. 

Dr. F. A. Turfler gave an interesting demon- 
stration in dorsal and lumbar technique. 

Dr. C. D. Thore, Boston, gave a clinic in cere- 
bro spinal meningitis. 

Dr. E. L. Longpre, Kankakee, IIl., gave a dem- 
onstration with skeleton, on sacroiliac and pelvic 
adjustments. Dr. Hugh W. Conklin, of Battle 
Creek, Mich., gave an interesting demonstration 
and technique on epilepsy with clinics. 

Dr. Geo. M. Laughlin, of Kirksville, Mo., con- 
ducted an interesting orthopedic clinic. 

Thereupon the meeting adjourned. 

A nose and throat sectional meeting with Dr. 
C. C. Reid as chairman was held in the Middlesex 
Hospital Amphitheatre. Surgical clinics were 
conducted by Dr. Reid and Dr. J. D. Edwards, of 
St. Louis, from 7 to 9 a. m., and considerations of 
plastic surgery by Dr. L. Curtis Turner, of Bos- 
ton, and operative major surgery, by Dr. W. Cur. 
tis Brigham, of Los Angeles, followed. 
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' The section continued its session in the State 
suite drawing room of the Copley-Plaza Hotel 
with clinics, technique of examination and treat- 
ment of nose and throat, by Drs. John H. ani 
Philadelphia; H. H. Pentz, Boston; J. Ed- 
wards, St. Louis, and W. B. Lynd, kx City. 
Dr. L. M. Bush, Jersey City, spoke on “Tech- 
nique of Nasal Pharynx,” and Dr. C. C. Reid, 
Denver, discussed “The Tonsil; Its Relation to 
Health.” Iridology was illustrated by lantern 
slides. 

A nervous*and mental section session was held 
in the State corridor of the hotel, with the fol- 
lowing topics: “Orificial Surgery, and Its Rela- 
tion to Nervous and Mental Diseases,” Dr. O. O. 
Bashline, Grove City, Pa.; “The Wasserman Re- 
action as an Aid to Diagnosis of Nervous Dis- 
eases,” Dr. C. D. B. Balbirnie; clinic, nervous and 
mental diseases, Dr. J. Ivan Dufur, Philadelphia. 

In Room 21 of the’ Copley-Plaza Hotel the 
gynecological section, Dr. Mary Emery, Boston, 
chairman, held a meeting, and a clinic was con- 
ducted by Dr. S. Agnes Medlar, Philadelphia. 
The subject of the infantile uterus was presented 
by Dr. Frances A. Perry, Troy, N. Y. 

The gastro-intestinal section, Drs. C. J. Mut- 
tart, Philadelphia, and Waldo Horton, Boston, 
chairmen, was held in Room 23, and the program 
included “Demonstration of the Fractional Method 
of Gastric Analysis,” Dr... J. Cozart, Terre 
Haute, Ind.; “Colon Irrigation,” Dr. Helen F. 
Perkins, Washington, D. C.; “Demonstration of 
the Differential Diagnosis of Organic and Func- 
tional Diseases of the Stomach,” Dr. C. J. Mut- 
tart, Philadelphia; “Mucous Colitis,’ Dr. G. M. 
Laughlin, Kirksville, Mo.; “Technique of Acide- 
mia,” Dr. G. V. Webster, Carthage, N. Y.: ‘“Gas- 
troptosis,” Dr. Dayton B. Holcomb, Chicago; 
“Clinical Bacteriological Technique,” Dr. S. V. 
Robuck, Chicago; “Gastro-Intestinal Hygiene,” 
Dr. Francis K. Byrkit, Boston. 

At the Huntington Avenue Theatre motion pic- 
tures of surgical operations and of the Old Doc- 
tor were shown under the direction of Dr. O. C. 
Foreman, of Chicago. 

An interesting session at the Massachusetts 
College of Osteopathy was conducted by Dr. H 
V. Halladay, of Kirksville, and assistants, who 
gave a vivid demonstration of technique of ad- 
justment on a cadaver. Dr. Ear] J. Drinkall, of 
a presented the subject of “Dorsal and 

ibs.” 

The Women’s Bureau of Public Health, Dr. 
Josephine L. Peirce, chairman, held their “Over 
the Top” luncheon at noon in the Hotel West- 
minster roof garden, and Dr. Helen G. Sheehan, 
of Boston, presided. 

Dr. Peirce gave an address of welcome and 
messages from State chairmen were delivered as 
follows: Dr. Ethel L. Burner, Bloomington, III., 
“Individal Service”; Dr. E. W. Thompson, New 
York, “The Need of the Mothers;” Dr. Evelyn R. 
Bush, Louisville, Ky., “Not I can’t, but I can”; 
Dr. Nettie Turner, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. Ed- 


ward B. Horn, Winchester, Mass., group of songs 
‘and address by Mrs. James J. Storrow, ex-presi- 
dent of the Women’s City Club, Boston, “The 
Girl Scout Movement.” 

The afternoon session opened at 1.30, with 
He said: 


President Riley in the chair. 
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“This is the formal opening of the twenty-sec- 
ond annual session of the American Osteopathic 
Association. Yesterday was what may be termed 
an informal opening. Today this session begins 
the formal opening of the convention. It is cer. 
tainly a great pleasure to introduce to you a man 
who has devoted so much time to the subject on 
which he is to address you, and who has gained 
such eminence in that particular work, and with- 
out saying anything further I will introduce to 
you Dr. H. H. Fryette, of Chicago.” 

Dr. Fryette’s subject was “Graphic Demonstra- 
tion of Vertebral Function and Technique.” 

(Will be printed in next issue of the JouRNAL.) 

The President: “The next number on the pro- 
gram is ‘Osteopathic Treatment of Juvenile De- 
liquents under Court Orders.” The first part of 
this subject will be conducted by Dr. Ira W. 
Drew, who will be followed by Dr. R. W. Bailey, 
both of Philadelphia.” (These papers will be 
published in the JourNAL.) 

The President: “We have a very unusual and 
unexpected pleasure this afternoon in the appear- 
ance of Miss Mary Hoover, who is connected 
with the Boston State Hospital. She is a gradu- 
ate of the Vineland Institution at Vineland, N. 
J. This institution is to the field of feeble-mind- 
edness what the Mayo Hospital in Minnesota is 
to surgery. She will give us the test to demon- 
strate the mentality of children, and it gives me 
pleasure to present her to you.” (Applause.) 


Demonstration of the Binet-Simon 
Mentality Test 


Miss Hoover said: 

“This is somewhat of a surprise. I was asked 
to demonstrate our work of giving the Binet- 
Simon test to children. : 

“In 1905 there was a demand for special train- 
ing to determine the subnormality of children, 
and Dr. Binet instituted a series of tests such as 
could be used in standardizing the intelligence of 
normal children. He ascertained what the nor- 
mal child was able to do at a certain age, and 
then he applied this test to the subnormal chil- 
dren. He applied it to children whose conduct, 
intelligence and grading in school was not what 
it should be. In 1909 Dr. Goddard took up this 
work, and since that time the work has pro- 
gressed very rapidly. They now also have a sim- 
ilar test for adults. 

“T will now have this little girl of 7 years of 
age sit at this table, and by means of these small 
charts, cards and blocks, and pictures elicit from 
her what knowledge she may possess regarding 
them as compared with that of a normal girl of 
her age. I have now made that test in your pres- 
ance, and find that she possesses the intelligence 
and normal brightness of a child between 5 and6 
years old. 

“T thank you for your attention, and hope I 
have made this clear to you.” (Appl ause. ) 

The next number was the presentation of a fa- 
mous cured patient, a delinquent child, by Dr. 
John H. Bailey, of Philadelphia. 

The President: “I will not consume any time in 
introducing the next speaker, as you have become 
acquainted with his work and what he is doing 
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through Dr. John H. Bailey, so I ask him to 
come to the platform and speak to you.” (Ap- 
plause. ) 


(Dr. Bailey’s paper will appear in the JourNAL.) 


Attitude of the Courts Toward Osteopathic 
Cure of Delinquents 

Judge Raymond MacNeille, Philadelphia, Judge 
of the Juvenile Department, gave this account of 
his experiences: 

“I am glad to come here. This is not only a 
pleasure to be here, but I feel I would be violat- 
ing a duty if I did not come. 

“About four years ago I was asked to take 
charge of the Juvenile Court of Philadelphia. I 
knew nothing about it except the experience I 
had in raising one boy, and that job is not yet 
finished. I have dealt with over 60,000 cases since 
I have been in office, and it has given me a wide 
experience. Before going into this I spent some 
years in the criminal law, and I thought I was 
familiar with all conditions, but I found that I 
knew very little about domestic troubles, includ- 


ing the social, moral, mental and physical condi- _ 


tion of a large percentage of our population. [ 
could spend days telling you of individual cases, 
but you know of them as well as I. 

“While I do not wish to say anything deroga- 
tory of the Binet-Simon test, personally I do not 
think very much of it, but we need something 
more beneficial and helpful to mankind than that. 
It will give the normal or subnormal degree of 
one’s intelligence, but that is about all. 

“There are other things you must know. You 
may take a poorly fed boy, but after he is prop- 
erly nourished you wil get the proper reaction. 
There must be responsibility placed somewhere, 
with reference to deciding whether or not a child 
when it comes before me is feeble minded, and 
when I decide that a child is feeble minded a 
great responsibility is placed on me, for I am 
then saying the child has that affliction, and the 
parents or those in charge must abide by my 
judgment, for it means much to take a child 
away from its home, for life and family ties are 
involved, and I often let them go back to their 
homes for another trial in order to be sure, as I 
would rather decide in their favor. 

“You don’t expect a technical discussion from 
me, but I merely want to say that I have looked 
into the subject for my guidance and the welfare 
of the public. I have learned that the efforts 
being put forth by you people and your exalted 
profession, and the scientific application you have 
made upon the feeble minded cases that have 
come under my personal observation have had 
a ‘most wonderful influence upon civilization. 
Some day the people will recognize that the Vine- 
land Institution will mean much to the world. 

“In the olden days they did not attempt to 
cure the moral leper, and they considered them 
outcasts. But modern civilization is bringing 
on a new order of things. And you people are 
blazing a new path, and I want you as Dr. Bailey 
did, to realize that you have a responsibility above 
all other people in this matter. (Applause.) 

“You have this great opportunity that belongs 
to you. Dr. Bailey has shown what can be done 
with these little children. 

“Who will say that a child is feeble minded? 
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The Binet-Simon test will not tell you. You 
cannot make a physical examination without 
opening the skull. But by nourishing the body, 
and properly adjusting the organs and structures 
of the body, as was done by Dr. Bailey, and 
giving nature a chance to do its work you pro- 
duce astonishing results. Of course you cannot 
supply a mind where there is none, but you can 
aid nature. 

“What are bromides for? It quiets the nerves 
and settles them and puts the patient to sleep. 
What is strychnine for? It stimulates, it whips 
them up and if you take the strongest man and 
feed him that stuff you will soon completely ruin 
his nerves. We must use common sense. We 
must not do any harm, but do as your profession 
teaches. 

“Times without number boys and girls are sent 
to me to be interned in the feeble minded in- 
stitutions, but after a little investigation I send 
them home and give them another chance. The 
work that Dr. Bailey did with this little three 
year old child which you now see before you, 
that was given up as hopeless by the medical 
profession is indeed remarkable. We know that 
when once children are sent to feeble minded in- 
stitutions, there is not the attempt made that 
there should be to cure them; but I do hope from 
now on they will turn all the osteopaths in the 
land loose on the feeble minded and epileptics, 
and work on them whether they help them or 
not, because of the wonderful cures they have 
already made for the benefit of suffering man- 
kind. (Applause.) 

“It is my firm believe that there are many 
judges charged with the responsibility of sending 
the feeble minded to those institutions who do so 
upon the authority of one or two doctors who do 
not know their business, and they are branded 
as hopeless cases, whereas if they were first ex- 
amined and treated by the osteopathic profession, 
fifty per cent of the children branded feeble 
minded would be taking their place in society, and 
doing their share of life’s work. (Applause.) 

“Tt is your duty to continue the great work you 
have undertaken, continue your investigations, 
and you will soon demonstrate to the world that 
your system is the correct one in the healing art. 

“Tt is time to realize that there are many things 
you and I must do. It is not how much money 
you have made, but how much good you have 
done, and as the Master says, if you have done 
good unto others, you have done it unto Me.” 
(Applause. ) 

The President: “I feel that to have heard this 
address is worth all the time and expense that 
we have been to, and will be to this week. (Ap- 
plause.) I think that Judge MacNeille has ad- 
mirably set forth the reason for, and the begin- 
ning of, what this profession, Your Honor, has 
been laboring and fighting for since 1874, namely, 
an opportunity to show what we can do. In be- 
half of this great profession, that is laboring for 
this chance, not only in Philadelphia, not only in 
Chicago, or Boston, or New York, but all over 
this country, I want to thank you, Judge, for 
your splendid words of encouragement, with the 
hope that in the future other States, and other 
court officials will follow in your footsteps.” 
(Applause. ) 


| 
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The next number on the program is “Nerve 
Pressure” by Dr. H. E. Bernard, Detroit. 

(Dr. Bernard’s paper will appear in the 
JouRNAL..) 

Dr. C. J. Gaddis, Oakland, Cal., gave a demon- 
stration on bedside technique which was followed 
attentively. 

The President: “I will change the program for 
the next number. We have our attorney with us 
today. He has been aiding us in our work at 
Washington and I am sure you would like to see 


him, and*also hear a few words from him and 
I will now ask him to speak to us.” (Applause.) 


Remarks of Mr. B. S. Patterson 


“I may not know all that you do about osteop- 
athy, but I do know that so far as its intrinsic 
merit is concerned, I have long ago been strong on 
the proposition. If I could instill into you the 
psychology of fight I feel I will have left you 
some small contribution to this convention. 

“There is not a man or woman in this audience 
who has not a greater or less amount of histori- 
cal training, and you have studied the Greek and 
Roman wars of 100, 30, and 7 years, the develop- 
ment of the Prussian Empire, and you could dia- 
gram the battle of Gettysburg. I wonder when 
you did those things whether you really got into 
those events in such a way as to connect your- 
selves up with the living spirit of the times that 
you were studying. 

“In 1874 an idea was born; the man to whom 
you have paid reverence was responsible for the 
birth of that idea. From 1872 to 1892 that idea 
passed through various stages until the founda- 
tion of that school, and in the late nineties many 
of you who are here listening to me sat at the 
feet of the Old Master. You got from him some- 
thing of the osteopathic concept that you are now 
working out in these conventions. 

“You are pioneers in the development of this 
great science; and as I worked with you at Wash- 
ington and elsewhere I have been impressed with 
the efficiency of a certain amount of you, and 
I was also impressed with 100 per cent deficiency 
of a certain amount of you. I want to instill into 
you something of the spirit I got from your 
leaders in advancing the things that are essential 
to your professional recognition. 

“You are pioneers in this new development. 
You are facing hardships, and your professional 
dignity and welfare are embarrassed. You have 
opposed to you all of the forces which have gath- 
ered weight by virtue of time, and the medical 
profession is doing its utmost to destroy your 
existence. True, in some places it is friendly and 
in many hostile, and in order to set you right, 
and to show you why every one of us must fight 
I will tell you a few instances. 

“While I was working for the osteopaths at 
Springfield, Ill., I came in close contact with the 
central forces of the A. M. A., and with Dr. Be- 
vin, now their president. I was arguing for the 


extension of certain privileges to the osteopaths. 
I was after certain things for the profession in 
Illinois, and one day I asked Dr. Bevin this ques- 
tion: ‘Suppose the Smith family has had profes- 
sional relations with Dr. Jones, an osteopathic 
physician, for a number of years, to such an ex- 
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tent that they now repose much confidence in him 
and call him their family physician. Suppose a 
member of that family by mistake takes from the 
medicine cabinet some corrosive sublimate, and 
takes it internally; that she is in convulsions, and 
they call the family physician, and he responds. 
Assume further that the family physician is a 
law-abiding physician, and under the Illinois law 
has no right to give medicine internally or exter- 
nally, which means anything down to water, and 
suppose by virtue of my professional training 
and my studies in toxicology I am qualified to 
handle this situation and know what to do, but I 
tell the family the laws prohibit my doing it,’ and 
I said to Dr. Bevin, ‘what should that man do?’ 
and he replied, ‘He should let that child die.’ 
And I said why, and he replied, ‘to teach the peo- 
ple of that community the limitations upon the 
right of that man to practice.’ You are up against 
those propositions. 

“The prophesy is made that you, as far as this 
profession is concerned, will go the way of the 
homeopaths—you will have a chair of osteopathy 
in the allopathic college. 

“I am talking to you as pioneers. If you as 
pioneers do not exhibit the same spirit and de- 
termination and persistence as your forebears 
did, the same fate will happen that would have 
happened to your forebears had they quit in 
the valleys of Pennsylvania, Ohio and Kentucky. 
If you do not get out of the trenches now and 
get into a position where you can get a vision 
so as to get a clear perspective, then the forces 
on the other side will destroy you. You are in 
the fight for the professional existence of osteo- 
opathy. 

“When we went before the House Committee 
on Military Affairs one of the first questions put 
to your committee by Mr. Gordon, of Ohio, was: 
‘Doctor, I suppose if one of you chaps were sent 
out on the battle line and you found a fellow 
with his leg all mangled as the result of a wound 
that you would manipulate it?’ and Dr. Still said, 
‘We will probably manipulate to the same extent 
that the M. D. would give a pill.’ That illus- 
trates the profound ignorance of what we are 
driving at. You never can get by as long as you 
live the big problem of osteopathy—educate, edu- 
cate, educate, and fight. The fight must be dig- 
nified. You must see the vision and send out 
your scouts so that you may be guided by ra- 
tional experience. 

“You made a prima facie case before the com- 
mittee. And if the committee did not have the 
opposition of that dignified, soft-voiced gentle- 
man, the Surgeon General, and I say that without 
any disparagement, but by way of description, 
you would get by, but when the Surgeon General 
stands there in the dignity of his professional 
standing and says, ‘The department is opposed to 
this measure,’ then you are up against the spokes- 
man of the body of people that are in control. 
You must get behind it by creating a barrage fire 
of public opinion throughout the country and into 
Washington. If you go back you are lost. In 
going ahead you will experience a professional 
enrichment and satisfaction that will be of won- 
derful value to you. 

“T have now given you a concrete illustration 
of the situation in order that you may get a 
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point of view. You must reorganize and dig in 
your toes and go after it persistently and fiercely 
and I know you will prevail. 

“T never met a rationally minded person who 
denied the right of the osteopaths to practice. 
As a practical proposition you are altruists, but 
not realists. You are realists to osteopathy, but 
in your own field and in dealing with the political 
field you are altruists. We have not reached the 
Utopian field. Human nature has not changed. 
Prejudice and selfishness work in, also bias, and 
you must combat it. You are up against a human 
situation.” (Applause.) 

The President: “I am glad we had this oppor- 
tunity of having Mr. Patterson to appear before 
us, and let us see what manner of man has been 
helping us. I think he presented the case so 
plainly and so forcibly that when you go back 
home and your officers write you to do a certain 
thing that you will not put off until tomorrow, 
but do at once whatever they wish.” 

(During the remainder of this session Vice- 
President Lillian M. Whiting was in the chair.) 

Dr. Frank J. Stewart, Chicago, presented a case 
of acne and two cases of lupus erythematosus. 
The point the doctor brought out was the abso- 
lute necessity of a careful regulation of the diet in 
the treatment of cases of acne. 

A paper on “Prolapse of the Sigmoid,” was 
read by Dr. Curtis H. Muncie, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(to be published in the JourNAL). 

Dr. Mark Shrum, Lynn, Mass., gave an in- 
teresting presentation of “Osteopathic Lesions of 
the Sacroiliac in Court Cases” (to appear in the 
JourNAL). 

In the evening a public meeting was presided 
over by President Riley. 

The introductory number was a vocal solo, 
“April Morn,” rendered by Mrs. Caroline A. 
Hooker, of Boston, accompanied by Mr. Frank B. 
Colloten. 

Under the auspices of the Public Education Bu- 
reau Dr. Jennie A. Ryel, of Hackensack, N. J., 
delivered a most instructive address on “The Os- 
teopathic Health Criterion,” and was heartily ap- 
plauded. 

Dr. Earl Scammon, one of the Boston osteo- 
paths, favored the audience with a solo, “Go to 
Sea,” which was followed by an encore. 

Dr. Percy H. Woodall was introduced by Pres- 
ident Riley as one who, like our revered founder, 
Dr. Still, came into the ranks of osteopathy from 
the medical schoo] after having practiced medi- 
cine. He took for his subject “Keeping Fit,” and 
urged the audience to take care of their human 
bodies, the most wonderful and precious machine. 
He further said that every business man insures 
his stock, has his books audited, his bank books 
balanced, inventories his stock, and replenishes 
the same when necessary, but most of them take 
absolutely no account of their own health. 

At the conclusion of Dr. Woodall’s remarks a 
lady in the audience asked the following question: 

“Why is it impossible to get physicians to do 
as the speaker suggested? It is almost impossible 
to get the physician to state what the trouble is, 
and what we can do to overcome it. He will not 
tell you what to do to remove it.” 

Dr. Woodall: “It is a fact that the physicians 
themselves are just awakening to the need of this 
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very thing. As I stated the principle has been 
applied to the mass, and the individual has been 
submerged in the mass. We have done wonderful 
things in sanitation and hygiene, and it is the ap- 
plication of this principle to the indivdual, the 
matter of personal hygiene, that I wish to impress 
upon you, and I am sure that you can find in Bos- 
ton any number of osteopaths who are able and 
willing and anxious to do just the thing that I 
have suggested.” 

Mrs. Caroline A. Hooker again captivated the 
audience with a solo entitled “Spring Song.” 

President Riley then expressed his great pleas- 
ure in again introducing Judge Raymond Mac- 
Neille, of Philadelphia, and further said: “In 
Philadelphia, within the past two or three years, 
there have been some wonderful changes taking 
place in the public opinion regarding osteopathy. 
In the forefront of that is the gentleman who 
will address you this evening. He is the Judge of 
the Juvenile Court of that city. His, business 
throws him in contact with those who are not en- 
joying normal mental health, and out of his broad 
experience he has come to recognize that this pro- 
fession is able to do untold good to those people, 
and he will tell you some of the reasons why the 
courts are beginning to call upon osteopathy to 
aid in that work.” (Applause.) 

Judge MacNeille’s address was entirely patriotic 
and in keeping with the times, and in it he 
brought out osteopathic principles applicable to 
human affairs, and made an eloquent appeal to 
those present to wage a vigorous and untiring 
warfare for the cause so near to their hearts. 

The audience was then dismissed with “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” 


WEDNESDAY 

On Wednesday morning a session devoted to 
clinics in the convention hall was presided over 
by Dr. Hugh L. Russell. 

Dr. J. Byron LaRue, Lancaster, Ohio, gave a 
paper and demonstration on technique in pneumo- 
nia. (His paper will appear in the JouRNAL.) 

This was followed by Dr. C. D. Flanagan, Prov- 
idence, R. I., who spoke on the articulation of the 
tibio-fibula, demonstrating the accidents or move- 
ments which cause the dislocation of the fibula 
on the tibia, demonstrating that the fibula always 
rotated backward and downward, and also dem- 
onstrating the method of how to replace them, 
the principal idea being to put the structure back 
through the same motion which caused it to leave 
its articulation. This he demonstrated by a sub- 
ject, placing the left hand on the fibula at its up- 
per juncture with the tibia, taking the foot with 
his right hand, throwing it over the table, making 
the movement, so as to press the fibula upward 
and forward into its place. 

Dr. Charles L. Teall, Weedsport, N. Y., gave 
a demonstration of technique, taking largely for 
his subject the McPherson method of inhibition, 
together with certain movements of the old 
method, stating that while the inhibition was a 
marked help in relaxing the structure, the cure 
of the trouble was dependent upon the adjustment 
of abnormal structure. 

At the Middlesex Hospital Amphitheatre Dr. 
George M. Laughlin, of Kirksville, demonstrated 
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operative orthopedic surgery, and Dr. R. D. Em- 
ery, of Los Angeles, operative major surgery. 

Dr. Halladay repeated at the Massachusetts 
College of Osteopathy his demonstration of tech- 
nique of adjustment on a cadaver, and Dr. C. J 
Muttart gave a cervical talk. 

A special invitation clinic was held at the For- 
syth Dental Infirmary. 

At the Huntington Avenue Theatre motion pic- 
tures of surgical operations and of nervous dis- 
eases were shown under the direction of Dr. J 
I. Dufur,of Philadelphia. 

A better babies discussion under the auspices 
of the Public Health Bureau, Dr. Josephine L. 
Peirce, Lima, Ohio, chairman, was held from 10 
to 12 in the State suite salon of the Copley-Plaza. 

Dr. Nora Brown, of Waterville, Me., gave an 
enthusiastic account of a series of public meetings 
held in that city and the “follow up” work done. 
Dr. Abagail E. Kincaid, of Newport, N. H., re- 
ported a similar work. Several babies were ex- 
amined and tabulated according to the osteopa- 
‘thic record blank. 

On motion of Dr. Nella B. Drinkall it was 
voted to send congratulations to Mrs. Blanche 
Laughlin on the birth of a son, June 17. Drs. 
Nella B. Drinkall, Evelyn R. Bush and Effie L. 
Rogers -were appointed a committee to draft a 
letter of congratulation. 

Dr. Lillian M. Whiting made an earnest plea 
for the formation of a Woman’s Osteopathic Ser- 
vice Corps. The following resolutions were 
adopted : 


Resolutions of Women’s Bureau. 

Whereas, Under the present rulings of the De- 
partment of War osteopathic physicians cannot 
enter the service of their country in a profes- 
sional capacity, and 

Whereas, The American Osteopathic Associa- 
tion has had a bill introduced into Congress to 
enable them to qualify in the Medical Department 
of the United States Army to serve as osteopathic 
physicians, and 

Whereas, Shell shock, pneumonia and many 
other physical disorders are especially amenable 
to osteopathic treatment, and 

Whereas, A great number of our boys in ser- 
vice have employed osteopathic treatment in 
civil life and desire it while in the service of their 
country, ana 

Whereas, Osteopathic physicians are educated 
in all the branches taught in the medical colleges, 
except materia medica, in place of which is taught 
osteopathic therapeutics, and give the same length 
of time to their studies, and require the same stan- 
dard of education for matriculation in their col- 
leges, and 

Whereas, Osteopathy is recognized as a school 
of medicine and osteopathic colleges have the 
same right by charter to confer the degree of 
doctor of osteopathy upon their graduates as 
have the allopathic and homeopathic colleges to 
confer the degree of doctor of medicine upon their 
graduates, and 

Whereas, Many osteopathic physicians already 
in the service have qualified in every way before 
the Examining Board of the Medical Department 
of the United States Army, but notwithstanding 
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have been denied the commission such qualifica- 
tion deserves, and 

Whereas, Notwithstanding the facts herein set 
forth, osteopathic physicians have responded most 
generously and patriotically with money, time and 
service to all war funds, and government calls, 
as other classes of citizens; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Women’s Bureau of Public 
Health of the American Osteopathic Association, 
in annual session at Boston, Mass., does hereby 
endorse House Bill No. 5407, introduced in Con- 
gress on behalf of the American Osteopathic As- 
sociation, and earnestly solicits the personal inves- 
tigation and support of .the leading women of the 
country. 

The hay fever section met in the State suite 
drawing room, and from 8 to 10 Drs. J. D. Ed- 
wards of St. Louis and J. H. Bailey of Philadel- 
phia, conducted an examination and treatment of 
hay fever. “The Mechanism of Immunity to Air 
Borne Infections” was presented by Dr. G. V. 
Webster of Carthage, N. Y. (published in this is- 
sue of the JourNAL), and Dr. J. H. Bailey led 
the discussion. Dr. H. M. Goehring of Pittsburgh 
spoke on sinusitis, its treatment and relation to 
hay fever. 

The subject of perineal lacerations was pre- 
sented by Dr. Ella D. Still of Kirksville before 
the section on gynecology in Room 21 of the ho- 
tel, and a clinic was conducted by Dr. Edith W. 
Littlejohn of Chicago. 

At a session of the nervous and mental section 
in the Sttate suite corridor Dr. Raymond W. Bai- 
ley of Philadelphia spoke of interesting features 
in the treatment of amentia. Dr. F. Kendrick 
Smith of Boston discussed the orthopedic treat- 
ment of paralytic deformities and a nervous and 
mental disease clinic was conducted by Dr. L. Van 
H. Gerdine, of Kirksville. 

The afternoon session convened with President 
Riley in the chair, and in presenting the first num- 
ber he said: 

“Aside from the work of surgery there is per- 
haps no field of what is generally known as old 
schajpl therapeutics that is doing more to benefit 
humanity than preventive medicine, under which 
would naturally come the subject of sanitation, 
etc. The public generally feels that osteopathy 
has no place in preventive therapeutics. We are 
to have that subject discussed this afternoon by 
one who is known to the entire profession; a man 
who presided over perhaps the largest convention 
in the history of this association, viz., the St. 
Louis meeting at the time of the St. Louis Fair. 
I call upon Dr. Charles Hazzard, of New York.” 
(Applause.) (Dr. Hazzard’s paper will appear in 
the JouRNAL.) 

The President: “Those who are keeping up 
with the progress in X radiance and roentgenology 
are amazed at what is being done, especially in 
the line of diagnosis. This work is of special in- 
terest to the osteopathic profession on account of 
the work that we do with the spine and the bony 
framework. But that is not all. This work has 
developed so rapidly within the past few years 
that the softer tissues have come under the pur- 
view of this work almost as well as those of the 
bony framework. It is very gratifying, indeed, that 
a member of our profession began to specialize 
in this line of work, and as we grow older as a 
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profession this particular feature will continue to 
grow. The next speaker has been doing consid- 
erable work along this line. Before he began 
doing this work of his own accord he was with 
Major Cole, the leading man in radiography, of 
New York City, and it gives me pleasure to in- 
troduce to you as the next speaker Dr. F. A. Fin- 
nerty, Montclair, N. J., who will talk to us on this 
subject.” 

(The Journat will publish Dr. Finnerty’s pa- 


er. 

The President: “The next number on the pro- 
gram is by one who is known to you all. I want 
to relate a little incident that took place this 
March at the hearing in Washington. There had 
been a number of questions asked about what os- 
teopaths would do in such and such a case—in 
case of dislocation, of fracture, and the like. 
These were asked of Dr. George Still, who was 
one of the committee at the hearing. After that 
question had been repeated a time or two Dr. Still 
replied that there seems to be to the lay mind as 
much of a mystery about what osteopaths would 
do in such cases as this as there is about what 
Congressmen do with their time in Washington 
to the layman. 

“T take great pleasure in introducing to you Dr. 
George A. Still, and I might also make the an- 
nouncement that he purposes giving the major 
portion of his time to another, whom I am sure 
this gathering will be delighted to hear. You 
have all become familiar and well acquainted with 
the National Magazine. This publication means 
Joe Mitchell Chapple, a friend of osteopathy. 
No further introduction will be necessary. I now 
introduce to you Dr. George Still.” (Applause.) 

Dr. Still: “Without any preliminary words, I 
want to say that Mr. Chapple has to make a train 
for Chicago very shortly, and he has consented 
to say a few words to us, and he will first oc- 
cupy your time. Brother Chapple just returned 
from Europe, and has had better observation of 
the European battlefront than most any other 
living individual. He is a friend of osteopathy 
and will help us with our bill. (Applause.) He 
will say a few words on that subject, and will also 
bring us a message from the front.” 


A Message from the Front 


Mr. Chapple spoke as follows: 

“Little did I dream a few weeks ago when 
standing in the presence of the commander of 
the American Expeditionary Forces that I would 
meet in a few weeks hence those that represent the 
idea that was born at the little village or town of 
Kirksville, and that he himself, Jack Pershing, 
the leader of our boys over there hails from Mis- 
souri, and hails from the home of osteopathy. 
(Applause. ) 

“T have been with your boys, and my boys, for 
days with the gas mask and on the planes. There 
I saw and heard those weapons of destruction. 
All through France vibrant is this one thought— 
it is the war. On the streets you hear the pacifist 
pleading; you hear the embitttered cynic sneer; 
you hear the ladies in the house by the bedside, 
and the men and women in pleading tones crying 
“C’est la Guerre;” also the demimonde call the 
same pathetic tones. And with souls aflame you 
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see the boys in the trenches pushing on and on 
and exultingly crying “C’est la Guerre,” meaning 
“It is the war.” And, friends, there comes but 
one conviction, that it is the occasion of life and 
death. Over these boys hover that halo—the one 
thing, first, last and all the time, we must and 
shall win this war. (Applause.) 

“Your osteopaths are there, but they are not 
fulfilling their highest mission, and they are do- 
ing their work without a whimper; they wear a 
transcendent glory that I never saw before. Every 
willing hand is needed to set a bone, and every 
one of the thousand osteopaths is needed and 
must be pressed into the service with all the skill 
and genius that God has given him to save and 
preserve every drop of precious American blood 
that we may go on to victory in this great strug- 
gle. (Applause.) 

“Now, as I stepped across the continent in a 
few hours, thinking of that arch of steel that 
overhangs Europe, I was in Rome and I saw the 
American flag unfurled there. Ah, we are closer 
together. America saved Italy. Those Italians 
that went back to their country, and to their na- 
tive land, they caught the spirit of America and 
went back there, and today victory has crowned 
their efforts on the Isiago Plateau, and on the 
peaks where I stood witth Gen. Diaz, when in his 
mind’s eye it seemed as if the eye of Italy was 
peering into Austria with the glow of victory such 
as had never been there before, I look to see 
great things on the Austrian front. 

“Then on the French front, where they stood 
like Gibraltar, and then on to our great fleet where 
Admiral Sims sounded the death knell of the sub- 
marine. . 

“By the grace of God we will save our boys 
when they are sent over the seas, and the Ameri- 
can destroyers and the American navy are doing 
it today. (Applause. ) 

“And on that great picture of that grand fleet 
with its 76 miles of battleships; no matter if the 
Hun should push on to the channel, no matter if 
Paris should fall, there is yet the grand fleet to 
reckon with—the grand fleet which with the allied 
armies forms an iron collar around the German 
nation which will never let them win this war, no 
matter what should come in the sacred dust of 
France. (Applause.) 

“When I was homeward bound, and _ still in 
France, I had 150 calls from the boys to loved 
ones at home, and I have hours of lists to tele- 
phone. Those numbers were sacredly remem- 
bered. I am carrying you a message that comes 
direct from the heart of every boy there. 

“You have done your duty, but that is not 
enough. Unless you can put into this war human- 
ity and yourself it will not help the morale of the 
troops. They are hungry for your letters from 
home. If you could see them there, standing, 
waiting patiently for letters from home, and the 
joy that comes over them when their letters come. 
It was pathetic to see a boy who had no letters 
from home. He said, ‘Everybody seems to have for- 
gotten me, even my mother,’ and he added, ‘Tt 
doesn’t matter much.’ But on that night when he 
went to the listening post there was a bright flash 
and he fell, and the next morning the letters ar- 
rived—too late. 
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“Don’t let a day pass without writing one let- 
ter to one man over there. I don’t care whether 
you know his name or not. It is all they have. 

“The spirit of the American boy is alive to the 
horrors of the great passing tragedy. The one 
thing that comes after the excitement, after the 
long dawn, that gruesome hour before dawn, when 
it seems as if you are in another world, and in 
the night, and in the day, expecting anything, and 
then the zipp, zipp of the gas shell, with its dead- 
ly mustard gas, or the noise of an express train 
carryitfg the wounded, they learn one great lesson. 
The boys there know that they must die. They 
must die some time, and as one said, ‘What mat- 
ters it if I die ten, twenty or thirty years before 
someone else, the great thing is, how did I die!’ 

“What have you done in these years? Have 
you fulfilled them with service? The great 
clock of time is ticking on and on, and every 
tick of this passing time should remind us of 
those boys there, for they are baring their 
breasts to the bullets and shrapnel fearlessly, and 
not afraid, because they have at last reached 
the heights of glory and caught the vision of 
the coming of the Lord. Their banner floats, 
and by the dawn’s early light they look upon 
the radiance of the red, white, and blue, and 
until their eyes are closed in sleep or death, 
it is my flag and your flag that is raised aloft 
in this great march of civilization.” (Loud 
applause.) 

Dr. George A. Still, having yielded his time 
to Mr. Chapple, refused to take the time of 
those who were to follow, and his address 
was postponed.) 

The President: “I think we are wonderfully 
blessed at this meeting. So many unexpected 
events that are proving rare treats, indeed. 
You have heard a message straight from the 
front, and it is a message that should give us 
as osteopaths the heart to do our duty. We 
are all doing our might in various ways, and 
contributing of our money and time until it 
hurts, and we are the ones who must fight, 
and I am glad this message was brought to 
us by Mr. Chapple. 

“The next number on the program is the 
‘Far Reaching Effects of Innominate Lesions,’ 
by Dr. Ethel L. Burner, of Bloomington, III. 
She has done much work in her section of 
the country, being a part of the country from 
which I hail. It is an important subject and 
I hope you will all pay close attention to her.” 

(The Journat will publish this paper.) 

The President: “We have with us Dr. E. B. 
Bohannan, of Memphis, Tenn. Her subject is 
‘Osteopathic Adjustment of Nutritional Prob- 
lems in Childhood.” This is in line with the 
work we heard so much about yesterday. It 
is preserving the youth, the childhood of the 
country, and I now call upon him.” 

(The paper will be published in the JourNAL.) 

At this time Vice-President Whiting took the 
chair. 

“Rebuilding Paralytics,” by Dr. Evelyn R. 
Bush, of Louisville, Ky., was then presented in 
an interesting manner. 

Dr. Percy H. Woodall, of Birmingham, Ala., 
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read an interesting paper on “Pelvic Inflam- 
mation.” 

(These papers will be published in the 
JouRNAL.) 

The subject of “Osteopathic Obstetrics” was 
taken up, and Drs. Lillian M. Whiting, W. 
Curtis Brigham and Fanny E. Shutts gave in- 
teresting discussions, followed by a clinic. 

(The papers of Drs. Whiting and Shutts 
will appear in the JouRNAL.) 

Dr. Brigham gave an extemporaneous talk, as 
follows: 


Obstetrical Discussion by Dr. W. Curtis 
Brigham 

“There are many things on this subject of 
great importance to us, probably greater 
than ever before in the history of our 
professional work. It was my pleasure to 
visit the Burroughs Welcome Museum of 
London, and I took a special interest in the 
display of obstetrical instruments used there. 
It was only a short time ago that in hospital 
practice a very large percentage of women 
confined in the hospitals suffered infection, 
and many of them died. Fifty to seventy 
years ago the blades of their instruments were 
covered with rawhide in order to prevent in- 
jury to the baby’s head. You can readily see 
the opportunity for infection there. That has 
brought about a fear in the minds of women of 
hospitals in confinement work. 

“And yet today the very best place for them 
is in the hospital, as the conveniences for 
the work are not to be had in the home; there 
is chance for asepsis, and in the laboratory 
diagnosis, and other conveniences during 
pregnancy, they can only be had in institu- 
tions that are provided for that purpose. 

“T believe it is the duty of the members of 
this profession to educate women to the ad- 
vantages to be obtained in the hospitals main- 
tained for that purpose. It is our duty to 
egucate the hospitals that osteopathy is offer- 
ing them something that the old school has 
overlooked entirely. 

“Some of the advantages that we may ob- 
tain in the hospitals are especially in relation 
to perineal tears, cervical tears and the after 
care of the patients. Those of you who had 
experience in repairing lacerated perineums 
know it is a condition very easily slighted, and 
one of the disadvantages of practicing ob- 
stetrics in the home. The light is not just 
right; the bed is too low, the assistants are 
not skilled in assisting in the repair of these 
conditions. Every one is at a disadvantage 
and the repairing is improperly done, and con- 
sequently some surgeon will have a bill for 
it at some future time, and some hospital will 
eventually get the case that you have been 
unable to give proper care in the home in the 
beginning. 

“I am interested in the surgical phase of 
this. It is my opinion that Caesarian sections, 
very spectacular, are too often performed. The 
average surgeon always greets the. news 
that he is to do that section with a smile and 
much satisfaction to himself. It is spectacu- 
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lar. It is generally in cases where intelligent 
application of osteopathic principles will come 
off more than victor. It has been my pleasure 
to deliver at least four cases that previously 
had Caesarian sections at the hands of noted 
surgeons. 


“T will give the technique. You have meas- 
ured the pelvis and outlined the child, and in 
your judgment there is a sufficient passage 
through the bony pelvis for the delivery. If 
there is not enough space then the operation 
must be resorted to. The patient has normal 
pelvic measurements, but is suffering from 
marked toxemia, and it is necessary for rapid 
delivery. Often the hand is introduced into 
the vagina and slow dilation of cervix re- 
sorted to. If you are in a hurry convulsions 
may intervene. The average with 
the average size hand in the hospital where 
conditions are as they should be, where you 
can observe every rule of our asepsis, can 
dilate the average cervix without tearing it, 
in from seven to fifteen minutes with the hand. 
If it is a real serious case where immediate 
delivery is necessary it may be done in from 
five to seven minutes. 

“T introduce first, if the cervix is small, one 
finger into the cervix. You can always do 
that in a normal cervix. As it is stretched 
then I introduce the second, then the third 
and soon I can put the tip of the thumb, and 
then we can have considerable pressure. You 
can feel the cervix gradually stretching. I 
warn you against repeated removal of the 
hand in the vaginal orifice. Soon you can 
place four fingers and the palm of the hand 
into the cervix, and in a few minutes you 
can put the whole hand in. Contract the 
muscles, and soon you will have the cervix 
dilated so it will be large enough for the pas- 
sage of the buttocks of the child. 

“Your assistant in this case is as important 
as you, and I advise you to have some one 
thoroughly skilled if possible. It is far bet- 
ter to deliver both feet at the same time. After 
securing both feet see that the arms are at 
the side. In turning the child, in doing the 
version, sometimes the arms are thrown over 


the head and it is difficult to deliver the after-. 


coming head with the arm or hand alongside 
of the head. See that they are down. Have 
the assistant at the head of the table grasp 
the fundus of the uterus and maintain steady, 
even pressure. You should have a towel sat- 
urated with warm. water ready, and as the 
buttocks are drawn down the child should be 
covered with it. 

“You are now at the critical period of the 
delivery. If the cord becomes compressed 
against the pelvic bones you may have a little 
difficulty in resuscitating the child, so de- 
livery from now on must be rapid. The best 
authorities say five minutes are long enough. 
You will have no difficulty in delivering the 
average case in from two to three minutes. 
The assistant must keep the fundus constantly 
compressed. It is not advisable to pull the 
child through the birth canal, as pulling some- 
times will cause serious injury, an injury that 
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can never be overcome. The assistant must 
be there constantly working. 

“At this time I have the anesthetic with- 
drawn so that in a few seconds by manipula- 
tion contraction of the uterine muscles will 
begin. Then deliver child slowly through the 
birth canal largely from the pressure above, 
first delivering one hand and then the other as 
comes convenient. The face should be down 
and back as it passes through the canal. The 
heels should be drawn tight over the sym- 
phasis, drawing the back of the child along 
the symphasis pubis. You now have the 
shoulders and the neck surrounded by vaginal 
tissue. Be sure the cord is not twisted tightly 
around the neck. It does not make any dif- 
ference how pressure is put over the fundus 
of the uterus. I have my assistant put his 
knee on the delivery bed, and with his full 
weight compressing the fundus of the uterus 
at this stage of the delivery. You may place 
your fingers in the child’s mouth, and gradu- 
ally pull the head through. I have never had 
to use instruments with but one after-coming 
head. Where you have increased pressure 
from above it is rarely necessary. 

“The child must be prevented from attempt- 
ing to breath while the mouth is filled with 
mucous, because sometimes it will interfere 
with subsequent breathing. The perineum is 
likely to tear if the head is large, but this in 
my opinion is less serious than the extensive 
incision in the abdomen and through the 
fundus of the uterus. Resuscitation of the 
child is quite satisfactory. 

“I believe as osteopathic physicians you 
have here an opportunity to develop a 
technique that will do away with the vast 
amount of serious surgery that will save a 
great deal of mothers the expense of severe 
post-operative changes that will happen in 
Caesarian sections. Many mothers will be 
gratified, as well as nurses and hospital of- 
ficials, and your reputation in this work will 
grow rapidly if thoroughly podalic version is 
performed rather than the more difficult high 
forceps deliveries and Caesarian sections.” 

At the conclusion of the papers a clinic ex- 
amination of a patient was made by Dr. Whit- 
ing as follows: 

Personal history—Measles, mumps, chicken 
pox, typhoid fever, malaria. 

Family history, negative. Menstrual periods, 
established at 12 years. Frequency, regular; 
duration, three to four days; pain with each 
period. Date of last period questionable. Pre- 
vious pregnancies, headaches with all, no vom- 
iting; edema; disturbance of vision with all 
other pregnancies. Miscarriages, two. Previ- 
ous labors, five. Complications, tendency to 
hemorrhage. Previous puerperium, complica- 
tion, sore nipples; nursing only two or three 
months. Duration of previous labors, six, 
eight, one, three and twenty-four hours. 
Blood pressure, cystolic 135, diastolic 65. Pulse 
70. Measurements: Spine, 26 centimeters, 
crest 29 centimeters, trochanters 34 centime- 
ters. External conjugate 20; left oblique 22 
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centimeters; position L. O. A. Structural ex- 
amination sixth to tenth dorsal rigid anterior; 
cervical vertebrae posterior; lumbar vertebrae 
posterior, straight spine. 


Discussion of Professional Affairs 


President Riley occupied the chair, and in 
outlining the work ofthe evening for a sym- 
posium (on professional affairs, said: 

“At this meeting you are given an oppor- 
tunity to discuss matters that pertain to the 
profession, and any of you are at liberty to 
discuss any question.” 


Dr. Carl L. Watson: “Will we raise the 
dues?” 

The President: “This was explained at the 
Sunday conference quite fully.” 


Dr. Watson: “If it were not war time I 
would surely be in favor of it.” 


Dr. Margaret J. MacLennan: “Is it to be 
voted on Friday in our regular session?” 

The President: “The amendments have 
been gone over carefully by our trustees, and 
will be presented for your action at that time.” 

Dr. C. C. Reid: “The dues should go to 
$10. The war is a cause for raising them. 
We need the money now, and after the war 
we can reduce them if we see fit. We would 
not succeed if we did it by assessment.” 

Dr. Lillian M. Whiting: “Our pending bill 
in Washington is a great expense and we have 
bureaus that need money. We have not 
enough money to do these things. If we 
believe in our profession we can afford to 
to make it $10.” 

Dr. Wm. H. Hart: “There is a psycholog- 
ical time. Only 60 per cent of the osteopaths 
are members of the A. O. A. By raising the 
dues the other 40 per cent will not come in. 
I believe in assessments. I think a $5 assess- 
ment can be more easily collected than that 
amount additional in the form of dues.” 

Dr. N. A. Ulrich: “This is a just measure. 
If anybody is not in favor of giving $10 I 
don’t think the association will lose much if 
they drop out. (Applause.) I am in favor of 
advancing them.” 

Dr. K. G. Harvey: “After hearing the dis- 
cussions on Sunday I do not see the necessity 
of going over it again; however, I am willing 
to make it $10.” 

Dr. Ernest W. Spicer: “We can afford to 
get along without the few members we would 
lose by the advance. There are other mem- 
bers of the profession that would feel a greater 
interest in it if the dues were raised. We 
cannot accomplish anything with nothing.” 

Dr. John M. Ogle: “I am isolated where 
I practice. I get more than the value of a 
year’s subscription to the JourNaL in one 
article. There are many who before they 
went into osteopathy were getting less than 
$100 a month; now they are making that much 
a week, and yet they are ungrateful by re- 
fusing to increase the dues. If they are not 
willing to pay’ the extra $5 or $10 they had 
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better drop out. Why, they would not read 
the JournaL if they had it.” 

Dr. Walter E. Elfrink: “We ought to spend 
as much on publicity alone as our dues amount 
to. I belong to the Chicaeo Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the minimum dues are $50 a year, 
some paying many hundred dollars a year. 
Why not leave the minimum $5 and get a 
number to pledge $25 at least?” 

Dr. Prescott, Brockton, Mass.: “There is 
no doubt but that we ought to go into the 
advertising campaign of getting students for 
the schools. The party that will not pay the 
assessment is the one that will drop out if 
there is a $10 due, and I wager that he who 
drops out, if the assoc‘ation should perchance 
go under for the lack of dues, would be the 
first to scream.” 

Dr. Hugh L. Russell: “This is a question 
of finance, and we have the most unselfish 
body of men that has ever handled the busi- 
ness for us. They are the best men in our 
profession. These leaders can go along so 
far as the traces will allow them to go. There 
is coming to us, and is now with us, one of 
the grandest things in all the universe. We 
have the opportunity to spread our wings 
and soar into the firmament of God and teach 
what we know and are. We are not looking 
for today’s bread or opportunity. ‘Behold, 
now we are the sons of God, and it doth not 
yet appear what we shall be.’ That is the 
thought that ought to be in our hearts. It 
is the thing that costs us that we love to 
see. ‘As a man thinketh so he is.’ I do not 
believe there is an osteopath for a moment 
practicing under the teachings of that grand 
Cid Man of God that is satisfied with what 
he has received for our $5 dues; however, I 
do not believe we will lose a man, but we 
will get more. We ought to give until it 
hurts” (applause). 

Dr. Emma W. Thompson: “Our local wom- 
en’s clubs’ dues are $10 and many are $25. 
My boy is in France and when he comes back 
I will put him through college. I am in favor 
of raising the dues.” 

Dr. O. L. Butcher: “I am in favor of $10. 
am also in favor of raising twenty or thirty 
thousand dollars for the society besides, in 
the society. I am in favor of our osteopathic 
publications ‘and booklets. We should buy 
them in large quantities at 1 and 1% cents 
each. Let the profit for the literature go into 
the society. I am in favor of a $10 assess- 
ment.” 

Dr. C. J. Chrestensen: “The only objection 
I have to the $10 is that it is not enough. 
it was not for this association where would 
we be?” 

Dr. Lillian M. Whiting: “I think we ought 
to make the minimum $10 and the maximum 
$25 or $30. From the selfish point of view we 
can afford to raise our dues.” 


The President: “Unless we get busy and 
do something our boys at present washing 
dishes and doing ordinary manual labor will 
never be promoted while in the Government 
service. The bill at Washington must be 
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passed, and to do it takes money and effort 
on our part.” 

Dr. Percy H. Woodall: “I move that it 
is the sense of this meeting that the dues of 
this association be raised to $10 per year.” 
(Motion seconded.) 

Dr. Elfrink: “I would like to know how 
many persons present would be willing and 
anxious to give $25 a year, provided it is a 
concerted movement. It should be under- 
stood that everybody will be invited to give this.” 

Dr. Spicer: “I am in favor of $25, but I 
believe it should be the same for every one. 
We must do it by organized effort.” 

Dr. Elfrink: “How many are willing to be- 
come one of a thousand to pay $25?” 

Dr. Albert J. Molyneux: “I do not think 
it is fair to ask that question. It should be 
expected of every one. If we ask how many 
would be willing to pay an assessment of $25 
levied by the A. O. A. on all the members 
we would get a better response.” 

Dr. Elfrink: “Some are not able to pay that 
amount. My idea was to have a sliding scale. 
I want to know how many are willing to join 
in a concerted movement of that kind, by 
paying a maximum of $25, leaving the mini- 
mum of $10 stand as the compulsory dues for 
everybody.” 

Dr. McLennan: “I think every one ought 
to give $25 without trouble. I would not stop 
at $10. I would be in favor of $25.” 

The President: “Let us get at this con- 
— We want to look at all phases 
of it.” 

Dr. Elfrink: “I move to amend the motion 
of Dr. Woodall that the minimum be $10. 
feel that it should be left at the discretion 
of the trustees as to further increase in dues 
and assessments.” (Motion seconded.) 

The motion as amended was carried. 

Dr. Giddings, Cleveland: “I think it ought 
to be a concerted movement, and every one 
pay the same amount.” 

Dr. Smith: “I move that we reconsider the 
motion just passed.” 

Motion seconded and lost. 

Dr. Elfrink: “I now move that it is the 
sense of this meeting that the Board of Direc- 
tors should be asked to put on a concerted 
drive at once for 1,000 $25 subscriptions, said 
$25 payment to include the $10 dues.” 

Dr. E. S. Comstock: “I am in favor of that. 
I second the motion.” 

Dr. Fred W. Morris: “I fail to see how this 
motion is in order” 

Dr. R. K. Smith: “I made a motion that 
we suggest to the trustees the advisability of 
establishing the dues at $2 per month, which 
would amount to $24 a year, and the Chair 
ruled my motion out of order. I think my 
motion should be before the house making 
it $2 a month.” 

Dr. W. Miles Williams: “Is this $25 drive 
to apply to a legislative fund, or is it to take 
care of all overhead expenses for the coming 
year?” 

The President: “The Committee on Finance are 
working on their report. They have not yet made 
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their official report. Of course the legislative 
question is the vital question now.” 

Dr. Williams: “If this $25 is for legislative pur. 
poses I am in favor of it.” 

The President: “It would not all be for legis- 
lative purposes. There are other expenses also 
which must be met. The trustees would have to 
properly divide it. Now as to the point of order 
of Dr. Smith, I think it is right.” 

Dr. Woodall: “One was a motion to rescind 
and the other to make it $2 a month.” 

The President: “Dr. Smith’s motion to recon- 
sider was lost. We voted on the dues.” 

Dr. Elfrink: “My motion was to establish a 
means of getting higher membership dues.” 

Mr. Smith: “My motion was to have everybody 
pay it, making a universal application.” 

Dr. Chas. Hills: “The question is dues. Dr. 
Smith’s question dealt directly with the question 
of dues. The objection to the later one was that 
it was worded to give the impression of dues in 
varied amounts.” 

Dr. E. Jones: “Is this for one year or is it to 
change the by-laws.” 

_ The President: “It is to change the constitu- 
tion.” 

Dr. Jones: “Make the minimum for this year 
and then at the next year vote on it.” 

Dr. Carl L. Watson: “I suggest that the A. O. 
A. JourNAL publish the names of those who sub- 
scribe $25 so we can see who the men and women 
are who are behind the association.” 

The motion of Dr. Elfrink was put and carried. 


Valuable Publicity 

The President: “You who were here this after- 
noon were given a treat by hearing and seeing 
Joe Mitchell Chapple. Dr. Woodall has some- 
thing that he wants to tell you—no, that I want 
him to tell you.” 

Dr. Percy H. Woodall: “Publicity is one of 
the chief things in osteopathy. We had one of the 
most progressive friends of osteopathy with us 
this afternoon—Mr. Chapple. Mr. Chapple was 
approached on the question of giving us a special 
osteopathic edition of the National Magazine. 
That is one of the foremost magazines published 
in Boston. An edition of that magazine devoted 
especially to osteopathy would be of untold ben- 
efit to our profession. Mr. Chapple’s reply to the 
query was: ‘Yes, I will, and go as far as you 
like.’ (Applause.) He said, ‘I am on my way to 
the West, and on my way back I will stop at 
Kirksville and get my inspiration, and as I come 
on further east I will stop at Washington and get 
things started there.’ He further said: ‘I have 
been to the front and I know the need of osteo- 
pathy at the front, and I will make those fellows 
at Washington see things that they have never 
seen before, and think about osteopathy as they 
have never thought before.’ (Applause.) 

“Friends, here comes your responsibility. The 
best article published in the best magazine in the 
world would do very little good unless it was 
circulated properly. The best magazine published 
will do you individually no good unless it reaches 
your clientele. Here is what we want you to do: 

“We want the individual tnembers of the A. O. 
A. to take a thousand yearly subscriptions to the 
National Magazine, and take not less than 10,000 
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additional copies of this special edition. Mind 
you, Mr. Chapple has not required that. He 
said, ‘I will leave it to you men and women to do 
what you please about that. I will issue the spe- 
cial edition within ninety days, if possible—the 
September number, and the other matter is for 
you to handle.’ 

“IT am glad he put the A. O. A. on its mettle. 
We want to give him a thousand ee - 
$1.75 each, and take not less than 10,000 ad 
tional copies of the National Magazine, Asoo 
Osteopathic Edition, at the regular sale price of 
15 cents per copy. 

“IT do not know a time when there has been 
presented to us an opportunity of such magnitude 
in the way of publicity. Tc turn it down would 
be an absolute crime against our profession. It 
may be necessary for some of us to take more 
than one subscription. Mr. Chapple’s representa- 
tives are here with subscription blanks. So fet us 
get behind this proposition and subscribe this 
evening for the 1,000 yearly subscriptions, and 
just as many of the special edition we think we 
can possibly use. 

“Mr. Chapple has a mailing list of 10,000 peo- 
ple to whom he sends proofs of his magazine, and 
a proof of this article will reach those 10,000 
prominent people who perhaps were not in touch 
with osteopathy. Mr. Chapple has the pep and 
enthusiasm for osteopathy and should be given an 
opportunity to display it.” 

At this time blanks were passed to all the mem. 
bers, and subscriptions for more than $1,500 were 
taken. 

Dr. Edgar S. Comstock: “I merely want to say 
that this will be the means of increasing our indi- 
vidual business, for we had a similar experience 
in Chicago; $20,000 was raised by the Chicago os- 
teopaths and the practice of every osteopath in 
Chicago was materially increased. The colleges 
have received 50 to 75 per cent more applicants 
than ever before. Back up this publicity problem, 
and if we do it we will have passed the crisis of 
our professional existence.” (Applause.) 

Dr. Woodall: “The inside pages of any reputa- 
ble magazine are absolutely closed to money of- 
fers. The reading space we get in the National 
Magazine cannot be bought with money. In mak- 
ing these yearly subscriptions and taking these 
extra copies we are not doing anything for Chap- 
ple, but we have an opportunity to do much for 
ourselves and osteopathy. Let our purchase of 
the single copies run from 500 down and the 
yearly subscriptions run from five down.” 

The President: “We will now pass on to the 
program, and while we cannot go through the en- 
tire program I think we should not miss the num- 
ber I am about to call for, and so it gives me 
great pleasure to call upon Dr. C. C. Reid, of 
Denver, who will speak to you on the subject, 
‘Personality in Practice.’ (Applause.) 

(This paper will appear in the JouRNAL.) 

Dr. Geo. B. F. Clarke: “I move that the pro- 


gram be adjourned to such time as the president 
shall decide.” 

Motion second and carried and the meeting ad- 
journed. 
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THURSDAY 


One of the delightful incidents of the many 
enjoyable features of the week had been ar- 
ranged by the Boston Convention Association for 
the morning of Thursday. It was a trip to the 
scenes in Cambridge, Lexington and Concord that 
have become hallowed in historic and literary as- 
sociation 


There was an eminent fitness in making the trip 
on Independence Day and the coincidence added 
to the interest of the journey, which was taken 
under ideal weather conditions. Automobiles to 
carry all who wished to go were donated by 
members of the local association, and Dr. How- 
ard T. Crawford was in charge of the party. 


At Lexington, a village of idyllic charm inde- 
pendent of its historic association, the party stood 
on the beautiful Lexington green, where the first 
battle of the Revolution was fought, visited the 
several monuments and partook of refreshments 
at the home of Dr. Nell C. Crawford. Continuing 
along the route of the famous ride of Paul Re- 
vere the party passed the spot where he was cap- 
tured and came into Concord along the road 
passing the “Wayside” home of Hawthorne and 
Alcott house. 


A brief rendezvous was made at the north 
bridge, where stands the monument commemor- 
ating the fight of the embattled farmers who 
“fired the shot heard round the world.” Because 
of the need of getting back to Boston for the af- 
ternoon session of the convention there was only 
time to glimpse other features of interest in 
Concord, such as the “Old Manse,” the early home 
of Emerson and Hawthorne’s home for a few 
years; the house which was Emerson’s home for 
more than forty years, and Walden pond, inti- 
mately associated with the lives of Emerson and 
Thoreau. 

At the opening of the afternoon session of the 
convention President Riley said: 


“T must confess we are half an hour late, but 
sometimes good things come so fast and so rap- 
idly, and so completely, we want to keep on time, 
and we know what a delightful time these good 
Boston people gave us today. Some of you look 
as if youhad not yet had your lunch, but we will 
have a feast here this afternoon. The subject of 
the afternoon’s program is as you see from the 
program, ‘The War.’ 

“We have been officially denied the right to 
take our places alongside the physicians of the 
other schools in caring for the sick and afflicted in 
this great conflict. Many who have been 
wounded have failed to gain relief under the au- 
thorized systems of treatment, and in despera- 
tion, and knowing what they did about osteopathy 
before they entered the service, they have as a 
last resort, and in many instances in direct op- 
position to the orders higher up, sought relief 
from osteopathic physicians. The first subject 
this afternoon is the ‘Treatment of Soldiers.’ It 
is a great pleasure to introduce the first speaker. 
He is from our ally and neighbor on the north, 
and is a former vice-president of this association, 
a man who has had rich experience in this line 
of work, and I now present to you Dr. E. H. 
Sinden of Ontario.” (Applause.) 
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(Dr. Sinden’s paper will be published in the 
JourRNAL.) 

The President: “On this same subject we are 
also fortunate in having a doctor from the States 
with us, who will also relate his experiences, and 
I will ask Dr. Arthur S. Bean, of New York City, 
to speak to you.” (Applause. ) 

(This paper will appear in the JouRNAL.) 

The President: “There may be a number in 
the audience this afternoon who were here last 
evening. If you were I am sure you were de- 
lighted to hear a gentleman who rose in this part 
of the hall and talked to the question that was up 
for discussion. I refer to Dr. John M. Ogle, of 
Moncton, New Brunswick. He advocated raising 
the dues with much force. The doctor comes 
from our sister country and ally on the north, 
where all the expenses have increased very much, 
and yet the doctor was the first one, and has the 
honor of having paid and becoming one of the 
thousand to give $15 in addition to the $10 regu- 
lar dues. (Applause.) And it certainly affords 
me pleasure to welcome Dr. Ogle to this platform 
who will further address you on the treatment of 
soldiers.” (Applause. ) 

(Will be published in the JourNAL.) 

The President: “There is no one in this hall 
who has not heard about the young Australian 
soldier, known as Thomas Skeyhill. This has 
perhaps been the most dramatic cure that has ever 
been effected under osteopathic care. If you 
have not ordered and requested from the home 
office any of those pamphlets, giving the newspa- 
per description of this case, and have placed them 
at the disposal of your patients, you have been 
derelict in your duty as an osteopathic physician. 

“We are fortunate in having with us this after- 
noon Dr. Riley D. Moore, of Washington, D. C., 
who will tell us about the case at first hand, as 
what we have received and what we know of it 
has been obtained from the wewspaper reports. 
Without further remarks I will introduce to you 
Dr. Moore.” (Applause.) 

(This paper appears in the JouRNAL.) 

The President: “We have received a number 
of letters from our members who are now in the 
Government service, and I will ask Dr. R. K. 
Smith to read them.” 

Dr. Smith: “While we are in session today 400 
of our profession in khaki, scattered over this 
country and over in Europe, represented by this 
flag, are thinking of us, and I now have the honor 
to read to you today a few words from some of 
those men who otherwise would be here in per- 
son.’ 

(Several interesting letters from osteopaths in 
the service were read.) 

The President: “We will change the order of 
the program a little. The only thing that is up- 
permost in the minds of everyone of us here now 
is the fight at Washington, and without further 
remarks I will call on Dr. H. H. Fryette to give 
the report of the work done at Washington.” 

(This report is printed elsewhere in this issue.) 

The President: “There has been one fight in 
this osteopathic problem in which osteopathy has 
won. I will call on Dr. John H. Bailey, of Phil- 
adelphia, who will tell us about that fight from 
a draft examiner’s point of view.” 
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Dr. Bailey then gave a talk of his experiences 
with the draft board of Philadelphia. He is the 
medical examiner on that board, and all possible 
influences were brought to bear on the Governor 
of Pennsylvania and the War Department at 
Washington to have Dr. Bailey removed, but 
without avail. He is still holding the position and 
doing credit to osteopathy. It is the first recogni- 
tion of osteopathy by the United States Govern- 
ment through a State. 

In speaking of the urgent desire on the part of 
the medical examiners on his board to resign 
because they would not work in conjunction with 
an osteopath, Dr. Bailey read the following letter: 


WAR DEPARTMENT. 
Office of the Provost Marshal General, 
Washington. 
W. B. Morford, M. D.; John J. Mulrenan, M. D.; 
apace Cortese, M. D., and G. V. Cicconi, 


Additional Examining Physicians, Local Board, 
No. 22, Corner 15th and Snyder Avenue, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Gentlemen: 

Your letter of the 4th instant, with enclosures 
mentioned, addressed to the President, has been 
referred to this office for reply. 

Dr. John H. Bailey, an osteopath, was, on the 
recommendation of the Governor of Pennsylva- 
nia, appointed by the President as the medical 
member of Local Board, Division No. 22, Phila- 
delphia. This office is advised that under the 
laws of Pennsylvania Dr. Bailey is licensed and 
recognized as a practicing physician. 

The Services which you have rendered and are 
rendering’ is of a highly patriotic character, your 
resignations cannot be accepted, nor can you be 
relieved except for the most urgent reason in- 
volving hardship. 

The action of the South Philadelphia Medical 
Society in adopting the resolution, of which you 
transmit a copy, is not sufficient reason for re- 
lieving you from duty, and appears to be sharply 
in contrast with your own conduct. 

It is not understood how, with a consciousness 
of patriotic duty well done, you can suffer any 
humiliation by continuing to perform such duty, 
and it is not believed that you need fear expul- 
sion from the society mentioned. If such action 
should be taken you will please promptly inform 
this office. 


A copy of your letter and enclosures and a 
copy of this reply have been sent to the Governor 
of Pennsylvania. By direction of 

GEN. CROWDER, 
Colonel, National Army. 
Executive Officer, H. D. Johnson. 


Annual Banquet 

The annual banquet of the American Osteo- 
pathic Association was held in the great ballroom 
of the Copley-Plaza Hotel on the evening of July 
4. It was unique in that it departed from the 
usual custom and became a patriotic event. It 
was one of the largest osteopathic dinners ever 
held, nearly 400 being in atteidance. Dr. George 
W. Riley, president of the association, acted as 
toastmaster, being presented by Dr. Francis A. 
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Cave, president of the Boston Convention Asso- 
ciation. Telegrams of felicitation were read from 
Theodore Roosevelt, Gen. Ruckman, Commander 
of the Department of the Northeast, U. S. A.; 
Rear Admiral Wood, in command of the United 
States Navy on this coast; Senator John H. 
Weeks, Congressman George Holden Tinkham, 
Congressman Addison Smith, Col. Paul Azan, 
of the Army of France; Mayor Peters of Boston 
and others. The Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts was represented by its State Treasurer, the 
Hon. Chas. L. Burrill, who brought the personal 
greetings of the Governor. The Hon. Guy Ham, 
former member of the Governor’s Council and 
one of the leading political speakers of Massachu- 
setts, delivered an eloquent Independence Day 
oration. Prof. Frank Pollay, LL. D., who for- 
merly occupied the chair of law at Leland Stan- 
ford University, and who has recently escaped 
from imprisonment in Germany, gave a vivid de- 
scription of actual conditions in that country as 
he had personally observed them. Judge Murray, 
of the Municipal Court of Boston, concluded the 
speaking with one of the most remarkably elo- 
quent addresses which have ever been heard at 
an osteopathic event. Solos were beautifully ren- 
dered by Bertha Cushing Child and Miss Mac- 
Gowan. The dinner was followed by a ball. 


FRIDAY 


On Friday morning the convention opened with 
Vice-President Whiting in the chair. The first 
number called for was a paper by Dr. Van H. 
Gerdine, Kirksville, Mo., on the “Total Statisti- 
cal Results of Osteopathic Treatment of Mental 
Diseases to Date.” (Will be published in the 
JouRNAL. ) 

This was followed by a paper entitled “An Os- 
teopath’s Lone Battle with a Poliomyelitis Epi- 
demic,” by Dr. P. Holliday, Montreal, and Dr 
E. J. Drinkall read a paper on technique. (These 
will appear in the JouRNAL.) 

Dr. H. H. Fryette, of Chicago, then gave an 
application of his previous paper on the physio- 
logical movements of the spine. 

Dr. Geo. B. F. Clarke, supplementary to his re- 
port for the statistical bureau, which he turned 
in to the trustees, gave a talk to the members, 
giving general advice, and offering suggestions 
as to how to improve this bureau. 

Dr. George E. Still, Kirksville, Mo., was called 
upon and gave a most interesting talk on the ad- 
vantages and necessity of osteopathic post-opera- 
tive treatment. 

In the afternoon the session opened with Dr. 
Riley in the chair. This being a business session 
the first order was the report of the Board of 
Trustees, which was read by Dr. W. A. Gravett, 
and on his motion, seconded, same was unani- 
mously adopted. (Report published elsewhere in 
this issue.) 

The President: “This report embodied the fun- 
damental point contained in the reports of the 
chairmen of the various departments, together 
with the chairman of the various bureaus. If it 


is your wish we can dispense with the reading of 
those reports.” : 
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Dr. Thomas L. McBeath: “I move that the 
reading of the reports of all the departments and 
bureaus referred to by the president be dispensed 
with and that we adopt them. 

(Motion seconded and carried.) 

It was moved and carried that the association 
proceed to the election of officers, whereupon the 
Nominating Committee, for the various offices to 
be filled, placed in nomination the following per- 
sons: 

President, H. H. Fryette, Chicago, III. 

First Vice-President, Alice Patterson Shibley, 
Washington, D. C. 

Second Vice-President, Philip Holliday, Mon- 
treal, Canada. 

Secretary, H. L. Chiles, Orange, N. J. 

NT secretary, Jennie Alice Ryel, Hacken- 
sac 

Treasurer, James R. McDougall, Chicago. 

Trustees for three years, W. C. Brigham, Los 
Angeles; S. L. Scothorn, Dafias; C. A. Upton, 
St. Paul; H. H. Viehe, Memphis; Richard Wan- 
less, New York City. 

Trustee for two years, Canada Wendell, Peoria. 

The president appointed the following tellers: 
Walter: E. Elfrink, G. A. Cobb and C. O. Good- 
pasture. 

For the office of president, the president called 
for other nominations from the floor. 

Dr. H. T. Crawford placed in nomination Dr. 
John Bailey, of Philadelphia. 

On motion, carried, the nominations 
closed. 

The vote was then taken and canvassed by the 
tellers, resulting in Dr. Fryette receiving a major- 
ity of the votes cast, and the president declared 
him duly elected. 

Nominations from the floor were called for the 
office of first vice-president, and Drs. Helen T. 
Sheehan, Alex F. McWilliams and Ada A. Achorn 
of Boston were placed in nomination, but all of 
them declined the nomination. It was then voted 
that the nominations close, and the secretary cast 
the unanimous ballot for Dr. Alice Patterson 
Shibley for first vice-president. 

Other nominations were called for second 
vice-president; there being none, on motion, car- 
ried, the nominations closed, and on motion. car- 
ried, the secretary cast the ‘ballot for Dr. Philip 
Holliday for second vice-president. 

Other nominations were called for the office of 
secretary; there being none, on motion, carried, 
the nominations closed, and on motion, carried, 
the president cast the ballot for Dr. H. L. Chiles 
for secretary. 

Other nominations were called for the office of 
assistant secretary; there being none, on motion, 
carried, the nominations closed, and the secre- 
tary cast the ballot for Dr. Jennie Alice Ryel for 
assistant secretary. 

Other nominations were called for the office of 
treasurer; there being none, on motion, carried, 
the nominations closed, and the secretary cast the 
ballot for Dr. James R. McDougall for treasurer. 


Other nominations were called for the office of 
trustee for three years, and Drs. Ada A. Achorn, 
Boston, and Josephine L. Peirce, Lima, Ohio, 
were placed in nomination, and for the office of 


were 
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trustee for two years, Dr. Joseph H. Sullivan, 
Chicago, was placed in nomination; on motion, 
carried, the nominations closed, and the tellers 
spread the ballots and canvassed them, resulting 
as follows: 

For trustee for three years the following re- 
ceived the highest votes: Drs. W. C. Brigham, S. 
L. Scothorn, C. A. Upton, Richard Wanless and 
Ada A. Achorn; for trustee for two years Dr. 
Canada Wendell received the highest vote, and 
said persons thus named were declared elected. 

Dr. E. R. Booth, chairman of the Resolutions 
Committee, presented the A. O. A. resolutions, 
including the resolutions adopted by the Women’s 
Bureau of Public Health, and moved the adoption 
of all of them, with the exception of the resolu- 
tion pertaining to Dr. Andrew Taylor Still, which 
it was moved be adopted by a rising vote; said 
motion having been seconded was unanimously 
carried. (Resolutions printed elsewhere in this 
issue. ) 

The report of the Committee on Amendments 
was called for and was presented by the chair- 
man, Dr. C. D. Swope. (The report will be found 
on another page of this issue.) 

The report of the Committee on Education 
being of especial interest to the profession the 
president called upon the secretary to read same, 
which was accordingly done. The secretary read 
also the report of the Committee on Necrology, 
while the assembly remained standing. (These 
are printed elsewhere in this issue.) 

Dr. A. G. Hildreth was given permission to ad- 
dress the convention and said: 

“T wish to bring to your attention a matter 
which under existing conditions should be taken 
up, and as we are in executive session it would 
be well to get the will of this body before decid- 
ing upon final action. The suggestion has been 
made that this body, as an association take up a 
collection for the Red Cross; first, to do our bit, 
and second, to if possible raise $500 to $1,000 as 
an association. There is nothing we can do 
that would be equal to the sacrifice our boys are 
making for our country. We have a profession 
that has been very successful, and out of our 
abundance we should give freely.” 

(Dr. Hildreth asked those to rise who were in 
favor of this movement, and practically every 
member arose. Thereupon a collection was taken 
and within ten minutes $390.10 was raised for the 
Red Cross.) 

Dr. Hildreth: “I suggest that the fund remain 
open, so that others not here may have a chance 
to contribute to this, and that the gross amount 
be published in the JouRNAL. 

Dr. Harry M. Vastine: “The Board of Trus- 
tees sent a representative of this association to 
attend the funeral of Dr. A. T. Still. It would be 
fitting at this time that we go on record in the 
form of a resolution of sympathy to be prepared 
by the secretary, and I therefore move that the 
secretary send a resolution of sympathy of the 
association in convention assembled to the family 
of Dr. Andrew Taylor Still.” 

Motion seconded and unanimously carried by a 
rising vote. 

Dr. H. M. Vastine: “I move that the secretary 
be instructed to send a resolution of sympathy to 
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the family of Mr. J. A. Mitchell, deceased, who 
was the proprietor and editor of Life, and who 
departed this life within the past few days.” 

_ Motion seconded and unanimously carried bya 
rising vote. 

Dr. H. M. Vastine: “With reference to the sub- 
scriptions outside of the yearly dues, I move that 
the Board of Trustees inaugurate a movement to 
secure a thousand or more subscriptions to any 
amount, preferably $25, said movement to apply 
also to non-members.” 

Motion seconded and carried. 

The President: “The hour is growing late, and 
we are about to adjourn to take the boat ride and 
have the clambake this evening at Nantasket 
Beach, and as nearly all of the business of this 
convention has been done, and as many of you 
will leave the city this evening, I wish to say that 
it has been indeed gratifying to me to have served 
you this past year. In closing I have two requests to 
make, first, that you redouble your energy this 
coming year, and redouble your support to the 
incoming administration over what you have 
done the past year. 

“You who have been in attendance this week 
have doubtless come in closer touch with the 
needs of the association, the problems before us, 
the vision of osteopathy, the forward looking vis- 
ion, the hopeful vision, than those who have at- 
tended any other convention. It is unfortunate 
that we did not have a larger attendance in order 
that they might have gained that same inspiration 
and information. In order that those who have 
been unable to be with us, will you not—I ask 
this as a personal favor—write to a number of 
your fellow osteopaths who were not here, tell- 
ing them about the work that has been accom- 
plished at this meeting, that you deeply regretted 
not seeing them here. I ask this in behalf of 
the incoming officers. I would ask all of you who 
feel as 1 do inthis to please stand.” (Every mem- . 
ber joined in this desire.) 

The meeting adjourned to 9 o’clock Saturday 
morning. 

A trip to Nantasket Beach, arranged by the 
Boston Convention Association, was the enjoy- 
ble feature of the evening. The sail across beau- 
tiful Boston Harbor and the stay at the beach, 
where a clam dinner was served, proved a de- 
lightful experience, even though the chill, damp 
atmosphere precluded bathing or strolling on the 
beach. Most of the large party stayed to enjoy 
dancing in the amusement pavilion. On behalf of 
the local committee, Dr. A. M. Lane performed 
the duties of personal conductor to the entire sat- 
isfaction of all concerned. 


SATURDAY 


The convention reconvened et 9 o'clock, Presi- 
dent Riley in the chair. In closing the work of 
this annual meeting the president said: 

“Fellow members of the American Osteopathic 
Association, in «losing my year’s, or rather, my 
eleven month’s, service for you as your president, 
I again not only wish to express my gratitude for 
this greatest honor within your bestowal, but I 
also at this time wish to recall to you some of 
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the things we have been trying to inaugurate and 
accomplish in that time. 

“Contrary to the erroneous opinion entertained 
in some quarters your association has always 
maintained a sympathetic interest and endeavor 
in behalf of our colleges. 

“During the past year, however, that interest, 
instead of being more or less passive, has be- 
come a militant, active one, as is evidenced by the 
Forward Movement. Much, very much, has been 
accomplished in the ‘secure a student’ campaign. 
It takes a long time, however, for any consider- 
able body of people to become interested in and 
enthused over any cause. Witness the period of 
indifference of our people to the necessity and 
their responsibility of becoming whole-heartedly 
engaged in this bloody war. 

“The cumulative effect of the year’s work on 
the Forward Movement has put us now in a posi- 
tion for obtaining tangible results, and I feel that 
the great body of workers of the profession are 
now fully aroused to the vital necessity of such 
a work. 

“Furthermore, there is that gratifyingly grow- 
ing conviction that has been fostered this year that 
our colleges must become endowed institutions, 
and that the only way for them to become such 
is for the members of the profession to get back 
of a movement to place them on an endowed ba- 
sis. It is now recognized, though, that this can 
be accomplished only when the laity recognizes 
the necessity for it,.and becomes financially in- 
terested in the movement. This has forced the 
profession to recognize the necessity of that great 
fundamental, ‘Public recognition and public re- 
ward are only obtained through public service.’ 
In other words, the keynote of our endeavors 
the past year has been the attempt to instil into 
our members the love of service for our fellow 
men. One more thing is worthy of note. On 
_ every possible occasion attention has been called 
to the fact that as a profession we are woefully 
lacking in individual responsibility for matters 
of common interest to the members of the pro- 
fession. 

“In all of these respects we are immeasurably 
stronger than we were a year ago. This is as it 
should be. The profession is getting a new vis- 
ion, a forward looking vision, and a realization 
of the possibilities, now latent, for our common 
good when we are thoroughly organized. 

“A great advance has been accomplished in our 
national legislative work. True, we have not 
reached our goal. But in this, as in our general 
college question, we have been confronted with 
the necessity of first arousing ourselves to our 
needs and responsibilities before we could get the 
public to exert any considerable effort in our be- 
half. We now realize we will have to work as 
never before if we secure legislation. 

“We have this year realized that, as an organi- 
zation, we have been living from hand to mouth, 
and that if we are to accomplish anything com- 
mensurate with our possibilities we must have 
more funds with which to do it. This conviction 


and desire on the part of the profession is a won- 
derful advance. 

“T am going to make a request of every one 
present. 


You have been present here and en- 
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joyed the spirit and work of this truly wonderful 
convention—as many have characterized it ‘the 
finest convention we have ever held.’ Scores of 
your friends, for one reason or another, have not 
been so privileged. Now, my request: Will you 
not, on your return home, write to fifteen or 
twenty of your friends and tell them you hoped 
to meet them here, and were sorry when you 
found they were not present. Try to tell them 
how much they missed, and to give them a con- 
ception of the vision and hopes and aspirations 
of the profession as manifested in this conven- 
tion. All who will comply with this request please 
rise. Unanimously carried. That is splendid. 

“Now a word to the local profession. For my- 
self and in behalf of the profession, I want to 
thank you with all my heart for the splendid work 
you have done and the wonderful things you have 
accomplished in connection with this convention. 
I want each of you to know how sincerely we 
appreciate what you individually and collectively 
have accomplished. We truly hope that our be- 
ing here will prove of equal value to you. 

“To the entire profession let me say, I am su- 
premely happy to have served you as I have the 
past year. 

“Dr. Fryette, it is now my very great privilege 
and pleasure to place the emblem of authority in 
your hands as the chosen head of this great or- 
ganization. The profession has honored you by 
choosing you as the one to lead it the coming 
year. It has honored itself by electing to follow 
your leadership. I commend you to the profes- 
sion as one who, by a long and close intimacy, 
knows the profession’s needs. I commend the 
profession to you as an earnest body that is be- 
ginning to find itself. 

“I am happy that I have the honor of commit- 
ting this to your care for the coming year.” 

Remarks of President Fryette 

President-elect Fryette: “Among the cares and 
anxieties of life which come to each and all of 
us, it is the bright spots which make life endur- 
able, and to be elected president of the American 
Osteopathic Association is one of the happiest 
moments of my life, and is a distinction of which 
any osteopath may be justly proud. The conven- 
tion which is now drawing to a close has been 
productive of much good, and has more closely 
a our common interests and our friend- 
ships. 

“Tt will be the purpose of the incoming admin- 
istration to carry out, as far as possible, the work 
and the projects that have been so well started by 
the outgoing administration. 

“Dr. Riley’s forward lines of self sacrifice 
have been deeply instilled into our profession- 
al lives during the past year; and the war has 
brought it to us more forcibly than ever be- 
fore; and conditions have been such that it 
has been possible for us to serve more than 
ever the desire to sacrifice our time and resources 
to the betterment of our profession. 

“We hope to continue our educational work; 
we hope to go ahead with the Forward Move- 
ment. Our colleges are of prime importance 
to our progress, and we must develop our col- 
leges and our general education and growth 
through them. 

“We must not be unmindful of the work that 
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Dr. John H. Bailey has laid the foundation 
for; there is much work to be done along 


that line, and let us now push it along with’ 


unceasing energy. 

“With reference to the war; while it is at 
present impossible for osteopathy as a pro- 
fession to participate in it, we will be able to 
serve our country by treating our injured boys 
after they return to us by establishing clinics 
all over the country. Shortly before I left 
home I was telling J. Ogden Armour about 
the situation, and he said: ‘Well, if they will 
not recognize you at Washington, you can 
establish clinics and reconstruction hospitals 
over the country, and if you have not the 
money with which to do it there are plenty 
others who have the money who will do it 
for you.’ (Applause. ) 

“That is the thing that we have been look- 
ing forward to. Osteopathy is growing so 
fast with the public, and it is growing into such 
great favor that it is simply astonishing; and 
we must get endowments for our hospitals; 
we must get endowments for our colleges, and 
we can do it. All it requires is nerve. We 
must go over the top for osteopathy this year, 
and if we have the enthusiasm, and if we have 
caught the vision, I am sure we will all go over 
the top. I pledge my earnest endeavors, but 
I cannot go over the top alone, you must go 
with me all the way. 

“This reminds me of the following story 
Dr. Sullivan told me the other day. A colored 
soldier, who had been over in France, had 
returned to this country, and he was asked 
by one of his friends here if it did not take 
a lot of nerve to go over the top, and the sol- 
dier said: ‘Yes, it takes a lot of nerve; it 
takes an awful lot of nerve; why, do you know 
it just takes as much nerve as it would for a 
rabbit to spit in a bulldog’s face’ (laughter). 

“Speaking of public opinion and public in- 
terest in osteopathy, I will relate a little in- 
cident that happened on our auto trip the 
Fourth. On entering the garage the checker 
on seeing our osteopathic banner on the car 
said, ‘Are you attending this osteopathic con- 
vention? I told him I was, and he says, 
‘What’s the matter with you fellows?’ I was 
surprised and I said, ‘What do you mean?’ 
and he said, ‘Why don’t you get up and do 
something?’ I told him we were doing some- 
thing. He said: ‘Why don’t you get into the 
army? Why don’t you pass some laws that 
will give you what you ought to have? Why 
don’t you build some institutions like you 
ought to have? You have something that 1s 
good; and your progressive men ought to be 
doing something.’ This man had never had 
an osteopathic treatment in his life, but he 
was interested in it for twenty years, and was 
watching its development, and he said, ‘I am 
tired of the domineering M. D.’s who think they 
can run everything.’ 

“That is the attitude of the public, and if 
we could possess the nerve of this colored 
fellow we will go over the top while the other 
fellow is entrenched. I think you have caught 


an inspiration of our purposes during the com- 
ing year, and I feel certain that you will stand 
by this administration as you never have any 
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other, because the times are such that it is 
imperative that you all co-operate with us to 
the fullest extent in placing our profession 
where it belongs in the healing art.” (Applause.) 
Dr. Francis A. Cave: “Speaking for the 
New England profession, as far as lies within 
my temporary official capacity, we can prom- 
ise you that we have helped spit in the dach- 
shund’s face, and the way to accomplish it 
is to get our bill through at Washington.: 
“The Boston convention marks another 
milestone in our history, and I have never 
seen so much enthusiasm for progressive ac- 
tion and a fighting spirit as has been mani-~ 
fested throughout this meeting. 1 


Organization Among Laity Approved- 


“Last Sunday there was informally passed 
by our members a matter that is close to my 
heart, and this is the first opportunity of 
having formal action by this body. I have 
reference to the formation of an organization 
among the laity for osteopathic development, 
which was also brought up by Dr. Fryette 
a few moments ago. If we are properly 
organized we can raise large funds to carr 
on our work. Why can we not get so small 
a sum as one dollar a year from the thousands 
of patients who believe in us, whose lives we 
have saved, and who will fight for osteop- 
athy. Without any further remarks I wish 
to present the following resolution and move 
its adoption: 

“Be it resolved, That it is the sense of this 
meeting that the best interests of the public 
and the profession would be served by the 
formation of an organization among the laity 
for the purpose of securing unified effort in 
osteopathic developments, the same to be con- 
trolled and officered by laymen, with an ad- 
visory council of osteopathic physicians; and, 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the dues in this organiza- 
tion be placed as follows: Annual membership, 
$1 per year; associate membetship, $5 per year; 
active membership, $10 per year; life membership, 
$100 per year. 

“Be it further resolved, That a committee 
be appointed by the President of the Amer- 
ican Osteopathic Association for the purpose 
of formulating definite plans for such an 
organization, to report within three months.” 

(Motion seconded.) 

Dr. Cave: “I have had many patients interested 
in this movement, and doubtless all of you have 
also. During the past twent-five years probably 
two and a half to three millions of people have 
been treated by us. We cannot organize this in 
a minute, but we must make the start, and it will 
give us greater publicity than any other thing we 
could possibly undertake. Having once subscribed 
to this movement the laymen will read our liter- 
ature, and work for it, and reach the public in 
every community of our nation. It is the founda- 
tion stone upon which can be built a structure 
which will be of the greatest usefulness to our 
profession.” (Resolution unanimously adopted.) 

There being nothing further come before the 
meeting, the twenty-second annual convention of 
the American Osteopathic Association closed. 
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Dr. Cave Speaks for Boston Committee 


To the hundreds of visitors at the convention 
Dr. Francis A. Cave, chairman of the Boston Na- 
tional Osteopathic Convention Association, ad- 
dresses the following: 

“The unbounded wealth of expression on your 
part voicing your appreciation of our hospitality 
is more than adequate return for all that we 
have done or tried to do. 

“We have tried to do our best on your behalf, 
and you have met us more than half way. It has 
been indeed a veritable love feast, from which we 
all have derived a wealth of inspiration and cour- 
age. 

“Th the light of experience, we could furnisha 
better convention next time. For the little details 
of inconvenience which are almost a certain part 
of every such gathering, we express our regret 
and will try to avoid them when you hold your 
next convention in Boston. 

“We would in turn thank you who have come 
to us bringing inspiration, happy faces and care- 
fully thought-out papers and clinical demonstra- 
tions. Many a bit of leaven has been assimilated 
by us which will bear fruit in our thoughts and 
in our work during the coming years. 

“Quite a number of the old familiar faces seen 
at ovr national conventions for many years past 
were absent this year. Brothers and sisters, we 
know that your hearts were with us, and that only 
the force of circumstances prevented you from 
attending. We can only express our disappoint- 
ment at not seeing you here and to hope that, 
when your national convention meets again in Bos- 
ton you will be with us in body as well as in 
spirit. 

“The convention has been a great thing for New 
England, bringing a veritable renaissance of en- 
thusiasm for osteopathy and all that it stands for. 
Many a New England face, not seen for many 
years at any of our gatherings, has been seen in 
constant attendance this week with a contented 
smile. For such inspiration and re-enforcement 
in the good cause, dear guests, we thank you. 
The professional kinship of osteopathic physi- 
cians the world over has been amply demon- 
strated, and while we cannot all think alike on 
all subjects, we can all unite in our common ser- 
vice to humanity. 

“T wish to take this opportunity of personally 
thanking the 207 members of the Boston Conven- 
tion Association who have supported, with money 
and faithful labor, the work of handling the con- 
vention machinery. Without such co-operation, 
no successful convention would be possible. The 
various committee chairmen and committee mem- 
bers have worked untiringly in an effort to pro- 
duce a convention worthy of New England, and 
the happy faces of this great body of delegates 
must surely carry to your hearts a message which 
makes you glad to be osteopaths with a national 
association such as this, and to furnish a sweet 
stimulus to further effort in the cause of needed 
organization. 
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“I have endeavored to be your faithful servant, 
interpreting your wishes and striving to execute 
them in accordance with your wishes. Again I 
thank you most heartily for your support. 

“To the profession at large, New England 
would be most happy to have you hold another 
convention in Boston. We will try to give you 
even a better time when you come again. Wel- 
come and thrice welcome.” 

Copies of the convention photograph may be 
had at $1 each, by applying to Dr. W. Arthur 
Smith, 313 Huntington avenue, Boston, Mass. 

A supply of Boston convention bulletins of 
dates June 29 and July 1 has been located, having 
been mislaid during the convention. Copies will 
be furnished to delegates upon request as long as 
supply lasts. A limited number of other issues 
also available. Make your wants known to Bul- 
letin Editor, Dr. George W. Reid, Slater Building, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Exhibitcrs Well Pleased 

A letter from the manager of Mellin’s Food 
Company to an officer of the A. O. A. contains 
the following: 

“We cannot close this letter without expressing 
our appreciation of the attention given to the 
Mellin’s Food Company’s exhibit during the Bos- 
ton meeting, and we take this occasion to thank 
the members of the A. O. A. for the ideal ar- 
rangements for exhibitors and, for all the courte- 
sies extended to our representatives. We trust 
the American. Osteopathic Association will be 
strengthened and its members bound closer to- 
gether as a result of this most successful meet- 
ing.” 

The following letter has also been received by 
the A. O. A. business department from The Chas. 
H. Phillips Chemical Company : 

“Our representative, Dr. W. H. Milliken, has 
written us of the very successful meeting of the 
association in Boston, July 1-6, and of the good 
management and great attention paid to exhibit- 
ors, which, needless to say, we appreciate very 
much, and particularly the fact that you were 
kind enough to allot to us more space than our 
contract called for. We shall take pleasure in 
attending the other conventions of the associa- 
tion.” 

Such letters are gratifying evidence of what fair 
dealing and simple courtesy on our part will win. 
There seems to be no doubt that every exhibitor 
at Boston was satisfied, and there has been evi- 
dence that most of them were delighted. The 
business office of the association appreciates the 
interest of our members in the exhibit feature of 
the convention and thanks them for helping to 
make it a notable success. 
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STATE AND LOCAL SOCIETIES 


ARKANSAS: The State Board of Osteo- 
pathic Examiners held their semi-annual meet- 
ing the offices of C. A. Dodson, 822-823-824 
Boyle Building, Little Rock, on July 2d, for 
the examination of applicants for license to 
practice osteopathy in Arkansas. The Board 
organized by electing C. A. Dodson, of Little 
Rock, president, and C. A, Champlin, of Hope, 
Ark., secretary-treasurer. The other members 
of the Board are B. F. McAllister, Fayette- 
ville; A. H. Sellers, Pine Bluff, and H. R. 
Pease, Rogers, Ark. Since Dr. Pease was 
appointed a member of the Board he has en- 
tered the United States Army service. E. Martha 
Hawkins, of Paragould, Ark., was the only ap- 
plicant for license to practice. C. A. Dodson 
conducted a hay fever clinic on patients 
brought to him by Dr. Champlin. 


CALIFORNIA: A feature of the seven- 
teenth annual convention of the State Asso- 
ciation at Los Angeles on June 0, 7 and 8 was 
the adoption of the following resolution: 

“Be it hereby resolved, That the California 
Osteopathic Association favors legislation re- 
quiring members of all systems of practice to 
show proficiency in preventive medicine, diag- 
nosis, hygiene and sanitation. 

“And at intervals of five years members of 
all systems of practice be required to under- 
go examination conducted by State or by ade- 
quate post-graduate work in some recognized 
college.” 


Officers elected for the year were: Charles 
Spencer, Los Angeles, president; Herbert Nims, 
San Jose, vice-president, and J. Gaddis, 
Oakland, secretary-treasurer. Directors — J. 
Strothard White, Pasadena; W. V. Goodfel- 
low, Los Angeles, and R. D. Smith, Los An- 
geles. At the banquet Carle H. Phinney was 
toastmaster, and those who responded were 
Turney Hull, Wallace C. Clark, J.C. Rule, 
Charles Spencer and Lillian M. Whiting. 


ILLINOIS: Owing to the Illinois State 
Convention being held in Rockford, Ill, on 
June 5, 6, 7 and 8, the regular meeting of the 
Chicago Osteopathic Association was _post- 
poned until Thursday night, June 13, and was 
held in room No. 1811, Hotel La Salle. S. V. 
Robuck, spoke on “Publicity” and the neces- 
sity for concerted efforts at the present time. 
He succeeded in interesting every one, and 
a movement was started which we predict to 
be developed into national scope. 

The speaker of the evening was Dr. Har- 
rtson Maltby, one of our Chicago osteopaths, 
who is also an M. D., and who had until re- 
cently been for eleven years an officer in the 
medical department of the army service. Due 


to an accident, a truck passing over him, pro- 
ducing many lesions in his spinal column dia- 
betis developed, and he was temporarily dis- 
charged from active service and has been un- 


der the care of the osteopath, with splendid 
results. He spoke of the extreme strain under 
which the men were subjected, both physic- 
aly and mentaly, of “shell shock” being the 
result, its symptoms being exaggerated symp- 
toms of neurasthenia. He told us, too, of the 
medical prejudice against the osteopath, and 
of his being subjected to disfavor because of 
his association with the osteopath. 

Dr. Maltby answered many questions plied 
to him regarding the service and the medical 
attention and he predicted that fully 15 per 
cent of the cases discharged at the rate of 
100 to 150 weekly as physically unfit could 
have been easily corrected by the osteopath. 
The necessity of our services was unquestion- 
able, but the medical prejudice was a barrier 
extremely difficult to overcome. 

The meeting was one of the most successful 
and instructive of the year, and served as a 
splendid closing to a splendid season.—O. C. 
ForEeMAN, Sec’y. 


MAINE: W. T. Cox, of Saco, was elected 
president of the State Association at the annual 
meeting on June 22. Papers were read as fol- 
lows: “Women in Our Profession,” S. T. Rose- 
brook, Portland; “Work in Legislature,” W. C. 
Brown, Waterville; “Dietary of Infants,” Vir- 
ginia King, Augusta; “Impersonal Disorders,” 
Agnes Pesons, Bangor. It was voted to affiliate 
with the A. O. A. 


NEW ENGLAND: At the fourteenth an- 
nual convention of the New England Associa- 
tion held in Boston on the opening day of 
the A. O. A. convention officers were elected 
as follows: President, Dr. Norman B. Atty, 
Springfield, Mass.; first vice-president, Dr. C. 
Edward Farnum, Newport, R. I.; second vice- 
president Dr. Sarah O. Emerson, Bristol, N. 
H.; third vice-president, Dr. Clyde A. Clark, 
Hartford, Conn.; secretary, Dr. S. Virginia 
Crawford, Danbury, Conn.; treasurer, Dr. S. 
L. Gants, Providence, R. I.; sergeants at arms, 
Dr. William H. Jones, Marlboro, Mass., and 
Dr. W. Clare Brown, Waterville, Maine. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: This State takes 
pride in announcing a 100 per cent attendance 
at the Boston convention. It is expected that 
soon all the osteopaths in the State will 
become active members of the State society. 
Dr. Abigail E. Kincaid, of Newport, N. H., 
who is now the chairman of the Bureau of 
Public Education, has been appointed chair- 
man of the Women’s Bureau of Public Health. 
The State society has been revived and an 
active campaign is being planned for co- 
operative effort along the line of osteopathic 
publicity. 

NORTH CAROLINA: The North Caro- 
lina Board of Osteopathic Examination and 
Registration held examinations at Raleigh, 
July 12 and 13. Dr. George Wright and L. 
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V. Cradit were licensed to practice in the 
president and Dr. M. J. Carson was re-elected 
president and Dr. M. J. Carson was re-lected 
secretary-treasurer. Drs. A. H. Zealy, F. R. 
Heine and George A. Griffiths are the other 
members of the board. 

Several North Carolina osteopaths having 
gone to war leaves some good towns of 4,000 
to 8,000 without a practitioner. There are a 
number of other towns of the same size that 
have never had an osteopath. A competent 
osteopath doing a general practice could do 
well in any of them, and such a man would 
receive a hearty welcome by the profession 
of the State. The larger towns and cities are 
fairly well filled up, still there is room for 
more, provided a new man has the finances to 
enable him to stick it out until such a time 
as he could get a practice on a paying basis. 


PENNSYLVANIA: At a meeting of the 
Erie County Osteopathic Society held in the 
office of Frank E. Root, Erie, Pa., the annual 
election of officers resulted as follows: Presi- 
ident J. P. Bashaw; vice-president, Frank E. 
Root; secretary and treasurer, Fred T. Hicks. 
After the business session the time was 
profitably spent in the discussion of the prob- 
lems of the society and of the profession. Reg- 
ular meetings of the society will be held on the 
first Tuesday evening of each month. 


WASHINGTON: New officers of the State 
Association have been elected as follows: 
Walter J. Ford, Seattle, president; W. E. 
Abegglen, Tekoa, first vice-president; Carrie 
A. Benefiel, Spokane, second vice-president; 
Frank Holmes, Spokane, treasurer; F. 
Morse, Wenatchee, secretary. W. T. Thomas, 
Tacoma, and Roberta Wimer Ford, Seattle, trus- 
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WEST VIRGINIA: The West Virginia 
Osteopathic Association held its annual meeting 
at Clarksburg, June 28 and 29. Dr. George 
M. Laughlin was the guest of honor. On the 
evening of the 28th Dr. Laughlin gave a public 
lecture at the assembly room of the Waldo 
Hotel on the scope of osteopathy. On the 
morning of the 29th Dr. Laughlin performed 
some orthopedic operations at the St. Mary’s 
Hospital. Notable papers were read by M 
A. Boyes, of Parkersburg, on “Osteopathy in 
Nervous Diseases” and by John J. Henderson, 
of Charleston, on “Diseases of the Colon, 
Rectum and Prostate Gland.” L. J. Walker, 
D. D. S., of Clarksburg, presented an inter- 
esting paper on the “Relation of the Oral 
Cavity to Body Infections.” 


Resolutions concerning the death of Dr. W. 
A. Fletcher, and on national legislation were 
passed. Officers for the following year: .. 

A. Boyes, president; Dr. A. C. Tedford, 
vice president; Dr. G. E. Morris, secretary- 
treasurer. The next meeting will be held at 
Parkersburg, June 20 and 21, 1919. Following the 
‘business meeting a banquet was served at the 
Waldo Hotel. 

In a letter sent to Dr. Fletcher’s widow the 
association expressed this tribute: 

“In the passing of Dr. Fretcher the osteo- 
pathic profession lost one of its most devoted 
members. His modesty and unassuming man- 
ner were a delight. He was a true and de- 
pendable friend, always ready to do his best. 
He not only has witnessed osteopathy’s strug- 
gle for development in the State, but his active 
and sympathetic constructive effort for the 
advancement of his ideals will be felt for 
years to come.” 


NOTES AND 


National Magazine Osteopathy Number: 
Y. Yowell, of Chattanooga, enn., chair- 
man of the osteopath section of International 
Association of Rotary Clubs, referring to the 
offer made at the Boston convention by Joe 
Mitchell Chopple to publish an osteopath num- 
ber of the National Magazine, writes: 

“IT should like very much for the Rotary 
osteopaths to order copies to present to their 
Rotary Club members, so if you will send 
these orders to me, I will see that you get as 
many copies as you desire for this work, and 
each one subscribe for the magazine for a 
year at $1.75 per. This is a splendid oppor- 
tunity for publicity of high class, and we owe 
it to Mr. Chapple to do this.” 

Louisiana Kills Chiro Bill: Dr. Henry Tete, 
of New Orleans, writes: “It gives me pleasure 
to report that the Chiro bill that was introduced 
in the Louisiana Legislature in the Senate on 
June 10, and which was passed by the Senate by 
a vote of 26 to 11, was today indefinitely post- 
poned in the House after a very hard fight, and 
after the House Committee had reported it un- 
favorably by a vote of 7 to 4. The Chiros had 
a very strong lobby. They used about 25 people, 
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and employed a leading politician and lawyer to 
push their bill. They did a lot of swapping with 
other bills and were on the ground the entire time. 

The osteopaths were represented by myself and 
Drs. Geddes and Moore, of the State Board, and 
by Dr. R. W. Conner. They all worked hard and 
faithfully, leaving their practices and devoting 
their time and energy to the fight. 

The whole Chiro argument was along the lines 
of “we want what the osteopaths have.” Our 
whole fight was to show that. they were not enti- 
tled to it. The medical men also opposed them, 
but the Legislature always looks with suspicion 
on whatever medical opposition appears. We are, 
however, indebted to two of the medical men, 
very clever fellows, for assistance. The rest of 
the medicos rather hampered us, instead of assist- 
ing. 

“Adopt Resolutions for H. R. 5407: At a re- 
cent meeting of the St. Joseph (Mo.) Federation 
of Women’s Clubs a resolution was adopted en- 
dorsing the osteopathic bill, H. R. 5407, before 
Congress, and to send copies of the resolution to 
the Hon. James A. Reed, chairman of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee; to the Secretary of War, 
Speaker of the House, and every Senator and 
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Congressman. The committee in charge of the 


resolution for the federation included Mrs. A. A. 
Meyers, Mrs. A. D. Loring, Mrs. E. S. Castle 
and Mrs. Bernard Goedeker. 


Dr. Waters in Y. M. C. A. Canteen Service: 
Dr. Lulu I. Waters, of Washinton, D. C., has felt 
the call to war service irresistible and has “en- 
listed” for Y. M. C. A. canteen work in France. 
Dr. Waters will be missed from among those who 
are ever seeking to promote osteopathic profes- 
sional progress. She was personally instrumental 
in having the osteopathic bill (H. R. 5407), now 
before Congress, introduced by Representative 
Smith. Dr. Waters gives up a successful practice 
to take up her new duties, and leaves with the 
good wishes of a host of friends and of the pro- 
fession at large. 


Appreciation of Red Cross Aid: The fol- 
lowing letter has been received from Dorothy 
Forbes, chairman of the Bureau of Benefits and 
Entertainments of the Boston Metropolitan Chap- 
ter of the Red Cross: 

“In behalf of the Bureau of Benefits and En- 
tertainments of the Boston Metropolitan Chapter, 
American Red Cross, I want to extend our heart- 
iest thanks to the American Osteopathic Asso- 
ciation, Osteopathic Auxilliary No. 83, for their 
very kind donation of $366.10. 

“The calls for money are numerous these days, 
and I assure you we appreciate your co-operation 
in helping us to meet those demands.” 


Dr. E. O. Millay, of Detroit, has been in 
New York for several weeks, attached to the 
staff of Sir William Reed, of Newfoundland. Sir 
William, it will be remembered, was instrumental 
in getting an osteopath into the Dominion last 
summer to combat a threatened epidemic of po- 
liomyelitis, which was handled most successfully, 
to the great surprise of the medical authorities. 
Dr. Millay believes that St. Johns, Newfoundland, 
is a most promising field for a good osteopathic 
physician. 


President Rotary Club: The newspapers an- 
nounce that Dr. J. S. Logue, of Atlantic City, 
N. J., at the recent annual meeting of the Rotary 
Club of that city was elected its president. Dr. 
Logue was one of the organizers of the club, and 
has served as an officer since, and his election to 
head the club is a recognition of the distinguished 
service he has rendered. 


Dr. Granbury, President: At the annual 
meeting of the New Jersey Board of Medical Ex- 
aminers Dr. Webb Granbury, the osteopathic mem- 
ber, was elected president. 


Receives War Cross: Mrs. George W. Riley, 
New York, received a cable the middle of July 
announcing that the French Government had 
awarded her son, Capt. Bruce Carlock the “Croix 
de Guerre” for very distinguished services. Capt. 
Carlock enlisted as a captain in the engineers 
corps. 

Personal: Dr. D. Martz, of Moberly, Mo.., 
has been elected secretary of the State Board of 
Osteopathic Registration and Examination. 

Dr. Thomas E. Turner, of Philadelphia, re- 
cently met with a serious accident while putting a 
tire on one of the wheels of his auto at Mt. Holly, 
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N. J., where he has a bungalow. The tire ex- 
ploded, causing the rim to strike the doctor with 


force sufficient to fracture his upper jaw. He 


was taken to the local hospital. 

Dr. Charles D. Ball, who is credited with hav- 
ing the largest range of experience in obstetrics 
of any osteopath in Oklahoma, is in charge of the 
surgery, orthopedics and diagnosis branches of 
work at the Southwestern Osteopathic Sanita- 
rium, Blackwell, Okla., where all departments are 
conducted with an up-to-the-minute regard for 
thorough osteopathic efficiency. 


Married: On June 24, at the home of the 
bride’s mother, Mrs. Sarah M. Herbert, Dr. Lulu 
J. Herbert, of Trenton, Mo., and J. A. Wright, of 
Hazen, Ark. Mr. and Mrs. Wright will make 
their home in Hazen. 

Dr. Ida M. Sash, Idaho Falls, Idaho. announces 
her marriage, June 22, to Lloyd B. Symmonds. 
At home, 418 E. 34th St., Portland, Ore. 

In Portland Me. July 27 Dr. Florence Alice 
Covey, of that city, to Mr. Geo. A. Ulmer. Dr. 
Covey has practiced in Portland for sixteen years 
and is one of the best known and most highly es- 
teemed osteopathic physicians in the East. She 
will continue practice at The Somerset under the 
name Florence A. Covey. 

Mr. and Mrs. Silsbee D. Lieurance announce 
the marriage of their daughter, Faye, to Dr. Carl 
B. Canfield, on Wednesday, June 19, at “Sunny- 
side,” Collbran, Col. 

Born: On June 18, at Denver, Colorado, to 
Dr. and Mrs. Charles Leonard Draper, at 9%- 
pound boy, Eaton Hamilton. 

To E. R. and Dr. Margaret Hawk Harrison, 
502 Dovercourt street, Davenport, Ia., on July 9, 
a son, John Irvin, weight 834 pounds. 

To Dr. and Mrs. Bruce L. Hayden, Saginaw, 
Mich., on June 1, a son, Robert Norton. 

Died: Dr. Agnes Ussing, of Cranford, N. J., 
July 24, of cerebral hemorrhage. Dr. Ussing had 
been an active, loyal member of osteopathic or- 
ganizations since her graduation about twelve 
years ago. She was in attendance at the Boston 
meeting of the A. O. A. 

At his home, Gloversville, N. Y., July 13, Dr. 
Seth Y. Kennedy, after a long illness. Dr. Ken- 
hedy was a graduate of the American School of 
osteopathy in 1900, and had been one of the pio- 
neers and dependanbles in the profession of the 
East. By marriage Dr. Kennedy was a member 
of the large Underwood family of osteopathic 
physicians. 

For Sale: One Spencer microscope, com- 
plete. Good as new. Cost $100. Selling price, 
$60. One Betz Carlsbad Electric Light Bath Cab- 
inet. Good as new. Cost $190. Selling price 
$75. Dr. Chas. E. Getchell, Baraboo, Wis.—Adv. 

For Sale: On account of interests in Flori- 
da, Dr. A. W. McClaran will turn over his prac- 
tice at Cambridge Springs, Pa., to any one who 
will buy his equipment. Write him. Cambridge 
Springs is a health resort with noted mineral 
waters. No competition.—Adv. 

For Sale: An excellent practice on account of 
being called to war. Dr. Harold A. Fenner, North 
Platte, Neb.—Adv. 
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APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


District of Columbia 
Ketcham, Anna Marie (Ph), 2031 P St. N. W,, 
Washington. 
Georgia, 
Layne, Mary E. agi W. College St., Griffin. 


= Vern M. (La), Sonnenkalb Bldg., Poca- 
tello. 
Maine 
—_ Cassie K. (Mc), 604 Congress St., 
and. 


Port- 


Massachusetts 
Cowan, Clyde R. (Mc), Hotel Buckminster, Bos- 
ton. 
Figved, E. Nyman (Mc), 83 Columbia Road, 
Boston. 


Minnesota 
Sharp, L. Blanche (A), 105 N. Broadway, 
Crookston. 

Nebraska 


Howes, Ralph W. (A), Royal Highlander Bldg., 
Aurora. 
New Hampshire 
Edson, Anna (A), Woodsville. 
Pennsylvania 
Bartlett, Leonard P. (Ph.), 1524 Chestnut St, 
Philadelphia. 
Oliver, W. Rollins (A), Johnstown. 
Canada 
Deeks, Frederick H. (La.), Somerset Bldg., Win- 
nipeg, Man. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Ashe, D. Raymond, from Kansas City, Mo., to 
Hartsel, Col. 

Buckmaster, R. M., from St. Cloud, to Arcadia, 
Fla. 
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Berkstresser, A. F., from Versailles, to Eldon, 


Mo. 

Bullard, John R., from 25 E. Main St., to 15 W. 
Main St., Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Cook, John A., from San Marcos, to Orange, 
Texas. 

Dayton, F. E., from The Delta, to 815 Ludington 
St., Escanaba, Mich. 

Farren, M. E., from 507 W. Pierce St., to 611 W. 
Scott St., Kirksville, Mo. 

Frederiksen, F. E., from Vandalia, to Century 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Glassco, Geo. M., from Rockville, Ind., 
Nat. Bank Bidg., Warren, Ohio. 

Garrett, J. C., from Ypsilanti Bk. Bldg., to Unity 
Bldg., Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Graham, C. R., from Lake Preston, S. D., to 
Choate Bldg., Winona, Minn. 

Hatch, Alfred P., from Newark, to 71 Bloomfield 
Ave., Passaic, N. J. 

Irwin, G. G., from Maple Shade, N. J., to Empire 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

i Benedicta, from Lake Preston, to Pierre, 

. 


to 2d 


McSherley, Ella D., from Poplar Bluff, Mo., to 
Burr Bldg., New Castle, Ind. 

Roe, E. A., from Picton, Ont., 
Edmonton, Alberta. 

Rogers, R. W., from 144 W. Main St., 
Main St., Somerville, N. J. 

Sawtelle, C. D., from Forsyth, 
Bldg., Billings, Mont. 

Shank, Grace L., from Mitchell, to Hecla, S. D. 

Sprague, J. H., from Salamanca, N. Y., to Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Underwood, R. E., from New Haven, to Central 
Bank Bldg., Middletown, Conn. 

Wingfield, P. J., from Hutchinson, to New Lib- 
erty Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


to 538 14th St., 
to 66 W. 


to Hart-Albin 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


By Percy H. Woodall, M.D., D.O. 


Tells just what osteopathy is and explains the 
why and wherefore of its efficiency. 


Gives a brief, yet full summary of osteopathic 


_— and concise statement of what they stand 
or. 


Popularly known as “The Woodall Book” it can 
be made a great factor in the educational campaign 
throughout the country. 

NEW EDITION SOON READY 


Sample copy sent tor 75 cents. Six or more copies to one address, 65 cents each. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, 50 cents each. To libraries, 65 cents. 
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